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Tuts volume is rather prolix and particular, 
and not free from needless repetitions ; so that 
we must report its chief use and value to con- 
sist in the dada it furnishes respecting the state 
of the slave-trade and slavery in the Spanish 
colonies, whence remedial measures may be 
devised for the abolition of the inhuman traffic. 
Mr. Turnbull's tour was performed in 1837, 8, 
9, and his view of Cuba belongs to the middle 
year. The leading points which he illustrates 
are the abuses hitherto carried on under the 
Portuguese flag; the probability that when 
that is put down, the same will be perpetrated 
under the flag of America; the employment of 
British capital in partnerships with foreign 
slavers, and the export of British goods as the 
price of slaves on the African coast; and, 
finally, the immense profits on these cruel ad- 
ventures, which are insurable in the usual way, 
and which render them too great temptations 
to mercantile avidity, even precarious as they 
are and without the covering protection of any 
national flag. 

The information upon these topics may direct 
us towards the best steps for completing the 
good work on which so much of the blood and 
treasures of Great Britain have been expended ; 
and, we lament to add, as yet so fruitlessly. 
Mr. Turnbull’s intelligence, obtained by per- 
sonal inquiry on the spot, must possess great 
weight; and it is with some degree of comfort 
we observe that, in his estimate of the extent 
of the evil (monstrous though it is), he differs 
considerably from the calculation of Mr. Bux- 
ton, as he elsewhere questions the opinions of 
Dr. Bowring, and other theoretical writers. 
We quote a few passages on these subjects :— 

“The Cuba proprietors are regaining their 
lost ground, by the introduction of steam-boats 
and the construction of railways; and I fear 
that those of our capitalists who, tempted by 
the high rate of interest, have lent their money 
to the colonial government of the island, for 
the purpose of defraying the expense of making 
the railway to Guines, have not sufficiently 
reflected on the baneful consequences of their 
proceeding. Every shilling of English capital 
laid out in the island, either in the extension 
of cultivation or the cheapening of produce, 
serves to fetter some poor negro in the interior 
of Africa, or to rivet the chains of those now 
toiling in the cane-fields or the sugar-houses of 
Cuba. The holders of shares in the Brazilian 
mining companies are still more directly con- 
nected with the slave-trade. It is well known 
that the mines of that country are worked by 
slave labour ; so that every shareholder is not 
only a slave-owner, but, by the purchases of 
newly-imported Africans, which are constantly 
made by the managers of the company, be- 
comes a most efficient promoter and encourager 
of the slave-trade. If those ladies and gentle- 
men ‘who live at home’ at ease’ were only to 
witness some portion of the enormities com- 


mote their advantage, they would spurn from he caused a memoir to be published in defence 
them the contaminated gains with loathing and of the measures of his administration; but as 
disgust.” the strict censorship of the press was interposed 

The fate of the slaves captured by our to prevent the circulation of any answer to it, 
cruisers, and nominally set free, seems to be the laudatory statements it contains are not 
nothing better than their being landed and entitled to much attention. Governor Tacon 
continued as slaves. The following extract was accused of deriving a rich revenue, not 
speaks volumes :— ‘merely from the contraband importation of 

“On comparing the extent of coast on the slaves, but from the disposal of the services of 
continent of Africa, within which the trading such as had been liberated under the judg- 
barbarians find the means of purchasing car- ments of the court of mixed commission. At 
goes from the native savages, with the corre- first it was understood that these emancipados 
sponding extent of coast of those countries were not to be sent out of the Havana, in 
where the sales are effected, it will be found | order to afford them a better chance of acquir- 
that the line on which the debarkations take ing some of the elements of civilisation during 
place, comprising Cuba, Porto Rico, and the the period of their apprenticeship; and I have 
Brazils alone, without including the suspected been assured that this rule was enforced during 
coasts of Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, and Flo. the administration of Vives and Ricafort. 
rida, is more considerable by at least 1500 or’ When Tacon assumed the administration, their 
2000 miles than that on which the shipments’ numbers had become so great, or the tempt- 
are obtained. It is worthy of consideration, | ation of profit was so powerful, that the old 
therefore, whether the great object of suppres- ‘rule was abandoned, and the poor emancipados 
sion might not be more effectually and more! were sold to the highest bidder. The regular 
cheaply attained, by confining the attention of | price obtained, as I have been assured on good 
our cruisers to the coast of Africa, and there authority, was from three to six ounces of gold 
accumulating all the force we can afford to for women, and from six to ten ounces for 
maintain for the accomplishment of an object so' men; and these prices having acquired a cere 
ardently and unanimously desired by hey ma- tain fixed character, although low when com- 
jesty’s subjects in all parts of the world. Until pared with the value of the contraband article, 
the total suppression is finally achieved, it is'it was found to be at once a saving of time, 
not to be doubted that seizures will be made by'and a source of patronage to the captain- 
our cruisers, that sentences of condemnation! general, to transfer them in masses to some 
will be pronounced by the several courts of favoured individual, who derived a handsome 
mixed commission as well as by our own courts profit by disposing of them in detail. These 
of admiralty, and that numerous captives will particulars would no longer have any present 
remain for disposal, if not for prompt emanci-| interest, and might be consigned to the care 
pation. According to the old system, these’ of the historian, if it were not for the fact that 
unfortunate captives, although nominally free, | the same monstrous abuse of the word ‘ eman- 
were instantly hurried into an abyss of misery |cipation’ prevails to this day at Rio de Janeiro, 


more deplorable and more desperate than that 
of the regularly imported African ; who, if his 
lot be cast in Cuba, is destined within ten 
years to die of excessive labour, starvation, and 


where the so-called apprenticeship is made to 
|extend to fourteen years in place of seven. It 


his apprenticeship were made to extend to the 


| would be still better for the poor emancipado if 
| 


the lash, that the people of Russia and the \term of his natural life; or, as the Texians 
United States, the chief purchasers of the pro-'manage it, to the more definite period of 100 
duce of that island, may drink their coffee, and | years; as in either case his master would not 
sweeten it more cheaply. If emancipated at | have the same interest in working him to death 


the Havana, the seat of one of the mixed com- 
missions, they were formerly handed over to 
the Spanish authorities, who hired them out for 
seven years to the best bidder. The necessary 
consequence was, that the party who engaged 
their services had not even an interest in keep- 
ing them alive after the lapse of that period, 
and lay under no obligation, either legal or 
conventional, to support them when disabled 
by sickness or accident. The very name by 
which the unhappy survivors are distinguished 
has thus become a term of reproach; and if 
you ask your pampered household slave at the 
Havana who some wretched creature may be 
that has appealed to you for charity, he will 
answer you with a sneer, that he is an English 
‘Emancipado.’ All those who outlived this 
first term of apprenticeship fell back into the 
hands of the local authorities, who did not 
scruple to hire them out for a second period of 
seven years, in the course of which their con- 
dition was as hopeless, and their daily and 
nightly toil as totally unrequited, as before. 





mitted by means of their money, and to pro- 


On’ the departure of Captain-General Tracon, 


| prematurely.” 

Besides the hint here thrown out of the 
expediency of our vessels watching the African 
shores rather than extending their services to 
the thousands of miles of the importing coasts ; 
Mr. Turnbull’s grand remedy for the diminu- 
tion or abolition of the slave-trade in these 
quarters is by extending the powers of the 
mixed commission court at the Havana; and he 
invokes Lord Clarendon to undertake and press 
this important change on the Spanish govern- 
ment. But we must hasten towards our con- 
clusion, which we do with two quotations, 
which, besides conveying much information, 
refer to questions of high interest at this time, 
when an African expedition is preparing, and 
Mr. Buxton’s statements stand among the fore- 
most grounds for its direction and guidance :— 

*¢The remedial measures proposed by Mr. 
Buxton in his second and more recent work on 
the African slave-trade, are much better rea- 
soned than his previous estimate of the amount 
of the evil he undertakes to cure. Undoubt. 
edly no effort should be spared to raise the 
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moral and intellectual standard of the people of 
Africa, at the same time that we strive to 
abolish the traffic of which the mass are the 
passive objects, but in which not a few of them 
participate as guilty actors. We cannot too 
soon begin that course of education recom-| 
mended by the traveller Burckhardt, who pro- 
posed the formation of a sort of normal school, 
in which native Africans should be taught to 
educate their countrymen in the virtues of 
Christianity and the arts of civilisation. There 
can be no reason for waiting till the slave-trade 
is put down before this course of education is 
attempted. At the best it is to be feared that 
a whole generation must pass away before any 
great or sensible result can be expected from it. 
The practice of manstealing is so deeply rooted 
in the habits of millions and tens of millions of 
people, that we cannot expect it to be so 
promptly eradicated as, in the freshness of his 
enthusiasm, Mr. Buxton appears to suppose. 
The model farms recommended may also be of 
service. But what are the products to be 
raised on these farms? Is it an increased 
supply of food for the consumption of the in- 
habitants ; or sugar, coffee, cotton, or tobacco, 
with which to purchase those foreign luxuries 
to which they have been accustomed? This 
last is an intelligible, and, I would fain hope, a 
practicable improvement. But surely we are 
not to postpone the suppression of the trade 
until a whole continent of savages have settled 
down to sober habits of laborious industry. 
By all means revive the African Institution— 
by all means establish an African Agricultural 
Association; but do not imagine that the 
modern Polyphemus can be crushed by efforts 
so feeble and inadequate. Can we reasonably 


expect that. any addition which the British 
government may be disposed to make to the 


naval force on the African station can ever be 
great enough to operate as an effective blockade 
of a whole continent? Not so long certainly 
as those who engage in the contraband trade 
have the prospect of cent-per-cent profit on their 
criminal speculations, together with every fa- 
cility of insuring g somewhat smaller return, if 
they are only willing to pay the premium. It 
must not be forgotten that the Spanish and 
Brazilian planters can probably afford as much 
as $800 or $1000 for their slaves; since even 
larger prices are obtained in the market of 
New Orleans. It is only by the effect of com- 
petition that the average is kept down to. $300 
or $320 in the barracoons at the Havana. It 
is to be lamented that the negotiation with 
Spain in 1827 for ‘the entire cession of the 
island of Fernando Po, in property and 
sovereignty, was not attended with 

From its admirable position near the mouths of 
the Niger and the notorious Bights of Benin 
and Biafra, it was of all other places the best 
suited, on the whole coast of Africa, to become 
the head-quarters of the force for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, the chief seat of the 
courts of mixed commission, and the dépét for 
the liberated Africans. The confluence of the 
Tchadda with the Quorra is also a favourable 
point for a European settlement in the interior. 
In fact, the whole of Mr. Buxton’s remedial 
Suggestions appear to me to deserve the consi- 
deration and adoption of the British govern. 
ment and the British people, to whom they 
are respectively addressed. Both branches of 
Mr. Buxton’s ‘Remedy’ are nevertheless ex- 
posed to very serious deductions. The cure of 
a leprosy with which a whole continent has 
betn tainted, for a period beyond the reach of 
history or tradition, is a process far too slow to 








meet the demands of outraged humanity. The 


increase of the naval force, the use of armed 
steamers, the employment of black seamen, and 
the establishment of twenty such posts as that 
proposed at Fernando Po, are only so many 
topical applications for the cure of a deep- 
rooted constitutional disease. I have not been 
able to concur with Mr. Buxton, either as to 
the number of the victims to the slave- 
trade, or the price paid for the slaves on 
the coast. We are, nevertheless, pretty 
nearly agreed as to the amount of the 
capital involved in the traffic, and the con- 
sequent temptation which the princes and 


other slave-dealers on the coast, or in the in-| can be supported by facts. 





less my friend Dr. Bowring-has been led into 
error in the statement he has made to Mr, 
Buxton, as quoted by him in his late work on 
the African slave-trade. ‘I have heard it 
estimated,’ Dr. Bowring observes, ‘ that five or 
six years are sufficient to sweep away a genera. 
tion of them, at the end of which time the 
whole has to be replenished. ‘This is one of 
the causes of their low market value. When 
they marry, their descendants seldom live; in 
fact, the laws of nature seem to repel the esta. 
blishment of hereditary slavery.’ This last is 
a very beautiful idea; but I do not see that it 
The negro popula. 


terior of Africa, would have to overcome in} tion of the British West Indies not only main. 


renouncing it. Mr. Buxton assumes that the | 
number of the victims amounts to an annual | 
average of at least 250,000, and that the aver- | 


age price is not more than 4J. a-head; which 
would make the total gain amount to a million 
sterling, without including the first cost of 
those who perish at sea. According to my 
view of the matter, there are two errors in this 
estimate, which pretty nearly compensate each 
other; the unit price being as much too low, 
as the gross numbers are exaggerated. It will 
thus be much more difficult than Mr. Buxton 
supposes, to induce the native Africans to 
create the means of procuring the foreign luxu- 
ries they desire, by turning their attention to 
honest industry, instead of entrapping their 
fellow-creatures and seliing them to the white 
rufiians who approach their shores. The com- 
pensatory difference is fully three to one. Ac- 
cording to my estimate, a negro on the coast 
would very nearly purchase a pipe of rum ; 
whereas, according to Mr. Buxton, the value 
of three men would scarcely be equal to that of 
the like quantity of spirit. In proportion to 
the comparative facility of stealing over labour, 
will be the difficulty of introducing the sub- 
stitute, 
agents of the Pernambuco Slave Company 
paid as much as 100 bars a-head for the slaves 
they obtained at Benin and Gotto; and as, in 
this depreciated money of account, the bar or 
dollar was reduced to the par of 3s. 14d., the 
price of the slave in sterling money is proved 
to have been 15/. 12s. 6d. The proposals of 
Mr. Buxton are no doubt all excellent in their 
way; but where they point to a radical cure 
they are slow; where they suggest improved 
means of repression they will be found ineffi- 
cient in their operation. But if you could 
make the ultimate proprietor of the imported 
slave insecure in his right to his illicit acquisi- 
tion, not only could he no longer afford to pay 
a high price for the contraband article, but he 
would be compelled to treat the slaves he al- 
ready possesses more humanely. The existing 
laws of Spain, and probably those also of Brazil, 
are sufficient for the purpose. It is only ne- 
cessary to confer the necessary power on the 
courts of mixed commission, to insure their 
rigorous and faithful administration. The 
whole groundwork of the trade would thus be 
cut away ; the demand would instantly cease ; 
and with the cessation of demand in Cuba, 
Porto. Rico, and Brazil, the corresponding 
supply, and the fruitful source of crime for pro- 
curing it, first on the coast, and afterwards in 
the interior of Africa, would successively and 
promptly be dried up and abated.” 

This single quotation involves the essence of 
the volume ; which we close with one other illus- 
tration of general interest :— 

“The mortality among the slaves on the 
sugar plantations in the island of Cuba, enor- 
mous as it is, appears, after all, to be only half 
as great as that which prevails in Egypt, un- 


I have elsewhere shewn that the} 





tained itself at the full amount at which it was 
left on the abolition of the slave-trade, but 
since that period its numbers have materially 
increased, and there is nothing in the appear. 
ance of their descendants to support Dr. 
Bowring’s opinion. The remarkable increase 
of the numbers of the negro race, retained in 
slavery in the southern states of the North 
American Union, is unhappily still more con. 
clusive against the truth of the theory, that the 
laws of nature repel the establishment of here. 
ditary bondage. To believe in this doctrine 
would be to relax our efforts in the cause, 
which bids us exclaim, in language applied to 
a different species of dominion, ‘ Obruat istud 
male partum, male retentum, male gestum impe- 
rium!’ And it is for this reason alone that I 
venture to point out the fafacy which it seems 
to me to contain.” 





Trip to the Far West. By Baker Peter Smith. 
12mo, pp. 192. London, 1840. Sherwood 
and Co. 

Every thing in the world is relative. At 

New York, the far West would be understood 

to medn a few thousand miles off, amid inter. 

minable prairies, swamps, forests, and rocky 
mountains. About Wapping, Whitechapel, 

Bishopsgate Street, and Mile End, the far 

West would be understood to mean Berkeley 

or Portman Square, the Parks, and, perhaps, 

even Tavistock Square and Bloomsbury. Our 
author’s view of the longitude steers a middle 
course: his far West is the county of Cornwall. 

In our last Gazette it was our task to point 
out the striking beauties of a local historian, the 
famous Mr. Wake, of Southwoldian memory ; 
and years agone we had also the pleasure of 
paying our grateful devoirs to the lord-mayor’s 
inimitable voyage up the Thames, as described 
by the unparalleled pen of his reverend chaplain, 
Mr. (since Dr.) Dillon. It is now our happy lot, 
and we embrace it with ardour, to pay similar 
honours to a traveller, who, undeterred by the 
perils on his path,—unterrified by the horrors 
which beset his journey by night as well as by 
day,— regardless of privations and fatigue, 
—and anxious only to make his discoveries in 
these distant regions agreeable, useful, and pro- 
fitable to his fellow-creatures —the poor igno- 
rant home-stayers of his race — has under- 
taken and performed this remarkable Trip, and 
given us an account of it which must hand 
down his name with glory to the latest posterity, 
so long as the English is a living tongue or @ 
dead language. With joy, though almost faint- 
ing under the importance of the design, we pro- 
ceed to weave his immortal chaplet, and twine 
the first laurel round his brilliant brow. 

Pass we the gallant dedication ‘to Mrs. 
Hearle, of Tregony, and the rest of the Cornish 
Ladies,” and come to the preface, which sets 
out with very delightful information. It tells 
us that 

“ The following pages contain the Journal of 
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a Trip to Falmouth by water ; and of a pedes- | which I surveyed, there was yet one subject of 
trious excursion through various parts of Corn- | surpassing interest, one source of predominant 
wall. I have made a few cursory observations | delight. Whether it was their personal beauty 
on the Royal Adelaide, Dublin steamer, in! or their graceful manners,—their frank expres- 
which J voyaged ; and on some.of the most in-! sion or sweet simplicity,—what qualities they 
teresting places which I saw during the passage. were which won my admiration, [ might find 
The description of such places as I visited in| it hard to determine, and useless to speculate 
the county of Cornwall is offered in the order upon; but one thing I know, that I left Corn- 
in which they fell under my notice, in three! wall, charmed with that magnificent region ; 
distinct routes ;—my first route was performed | and still more enamoured with the beauty and 
in one day, and the distance was but thirty-three | comeliness, the manners and piety, of 

miles ;—from Falmouth to Tregony (via Filley | “THE CORNISH LADIES ;— 
and Ruan Lanihorne), thence to Truro, Pen-| “Gop Biess THEM!” 
ryn,and Falmouth. ‘Thesvcond route occupied) Amen! say we, those who live among them 
three days, and the distance was about seventy | included ; be they of blood Saxon or Pheenician, 
niles; —from Falmouth to Penryn, Helston,| Danish or Celtic, British or Welsh, English, 
Marazion (or Market Jew), Penzance, Sennon, | Scotch, or Irish, dark or fair, tall or short, 
St. Levan, St. Burian, Mount St. Michael,| plamp or thin, — bless them all to the very 
Breage, Wheal Vor, Helston, Penryn, and) Land’s End, and not forgetting the Islands 
Falmouth. The third route occupied two days, | of Scilly ! 

and the distance was forty-seven miles;—from; It is charming to contemplate the peaceful 
Falmouth to Pendennis Castle, St. Mawes,|scene from which our traveller started on this 


Tregony, St. Austell, Carclaze, St. Blazey, 
Lostwithiel, Liskeard, and Launceston.”’ 

Thus it will appear that Mr. Baker Smith 
actually traversed a hundred and fifty miles of 
this difficult and almost impenetrable country 
within the short space of six days—a bare week 
—and, oh Heavens! when time is rightly em- 
ployed, how much may be seen and done in one 
little week! Yet, with a modesty becoming 
the accomplisher of so mighty a work — that 
modesty which is the surest test of greatness of 
mind — he says, with poetical sweetness and 
simplicity :— 

“This volume assumes nothing beyond the 
character of a journal, but that journal is ge. 
nuine; and, albeit I visited not many places in 
this metalliferous region, I nevertheless tra- 
versed the integrity of its greatest length, from 
west to east, a distance of eighty miles ;— 
from Land’s End, where the mighty waters of 
the united channels dash, with awfal roar, 
against stupendous rocks, to the noiseless stream 
of peaceful Tamer, whose Naiads, innocuous 
and unharmed, sedulous to please him, perform 
their mystic dance in the mists of eve, and make 
the banks echo, at the grey dawn of coming day, 
with their songs, on the rival beauties and sur- 
rounding charms of Cornwall and of Devon.” 

To have seen all this and more, what a deal 
must have been seen! and to have listened to 
these songs (would they were set to music, 
what would then become of Lover’s exquisite 
“Fairy Legends ?’’), how must we envy Mr. 
Baker Smith, of Ina Grove, Camberwell! But 
he continues :— 

“To describe, with accuracy, the wonderful 
works of Providence, or the surprising accom- 
plishments effected by the operose exertions and 
consummate skill of industrious miners and 
bold adventurers, from generation to genera- 
tion, for countless centuries of years, transcends 
my limited capacity ; [have, nevertheless, en- 
deavoured to give an intelligible account of 
both subjects, in the confident expectation that 
the intrinsic interest of the matter, and the in- 
dulgence of the reader, will procure the gracious 
reception of these pages. I have offered re- 
marks concerning the soil of Cornwall, and the 
face of that county, qualified to remove the 
erroneous, but rife impression, that the whole 
region is barren, and that every part is naked 
of arboreal adornment. I have also glanced at 
certain peculiarities in Cornish agriculture, and 
im ents of husbandry, with which the cour- 
teous reader may be pleased. Lastly, I feel 
ineffable satisfaction in stating, that much as J 
was amazed and gratified by the beauteous and 
wonderful places J visited, and the works of art 





awful expedition : — 


| ‘*3t was,” he tenderly announces, ‘ up- 
|wards of five years since I had taken pos- 
session of my little place in Surrey (during 
which time I had not slept one night from 
‘under my roof), when I resolved to indulge 
jae in a few days’ vacuity from business, 
land visit some hitherto unseen region of my 
| native land.” 

Such is the thirst for knowledge in the 
human breast,—such the ambition to distin- 
|guish oneself by extraordinary deeds! Not 
lall the soft endearments of Ina Grove, Cam- 
berwell, could prevail; and the desperate 
[resolution to visit the antres vast and deserts 
idle about Truro was taken. What were the 
|sufferings on the way, when in the Adelaide 
|steamer off the furious coast of Dorsetshire, 
it is told,— 

“ Night came again upon us, and the wind 
again rose high, and the sea again began to 
jswell. We were up and down, rolling and 
|knocking about; so that it was difficult to 
|walk the deck. I could stand it no longer ; 
and, descending to the grand cabin, ordered 
|the steward to prepare an infusion of the 
Chinese tea-leaf. I ate heartily of toast and 
butter, and drank freely of the grateful beve- 
rage, without the ordinary saccharine and 
lacteous appendages: hereupon I retired to my 
berth, and passed the second night.” 

Or what (we ask again) the greater risks by 
land, such as descending the Wheal Vor'mine, 
where the author relates, — 

‘“*Mr. Hodge perfected his friendliness by 
presenting me with specimens of ore, washed 
and calcined powders, and pure tin; which 
I have placed in the museum at my little 
place in Surrey: the sight of which, I hope, 
will continually remind me of his urbane 
attention. Taking leave of this gentleman, I 
retired from this didactic and interesting 
scene, pondering on what I had beheld: the 
space occupied above—the depth attained 
below —the powerful engines exercised — the 
number of human beings employed — the 
variety of processes—the elements brought to 
operate. Lofty courage had dared, and Her- 
culean toil had accomplished, the operose under- 
taking of diving 240 fathoms into the bowels of 
the earth.” 

How undaunted the man who could brave 
all these! the sea, perhaps, compensated by 
the toast and butter,—but the descent into the 
mine: let Virgil write of his pius A2neas,—a 
miserable adventurer when compared to dur 
Baker Smith. There Is, nevertheles¢, @ con- 





siderable resemblance between the heyo of the 





‘*¢ Eneid ” andour hero. There are the voyages, 
the Didos, the descent into the infernal regions 
below the hollow crust of the globe! The 
journal of the voyage is full of delicious and 
instructive remarks: for example, we are in- 
formed that Greenwich Hospital was ‘ the 
palace of several of our monarchs in olden 
times; and now an asylum for wounded and 
decayed sailors, 4 retreat for their widows, and 
a school for theit orbated offspring.” 

Of the Isle of Wight, Mr. Smith “ observed, 
within a few hundred yards of the end of this 
coast, that now presented a rocky cliff, a portion 
which was singularly attractive by its colorific di« 
versity ; all the colours of the rainbow seeming 
to be displayed on that section of the rock. It 
was noticed by my fellow-passengers, and the 
captain expressed his opinion that it was occa- 
sioned by mineral substance.” 

At Plymouth :—*“ On an island stands the 
citadel [it does not, but on the main land], a 
fort of great strength, which dominates the port 
and the circumjacent localities.” 

The philosophy of light, developed in our 
next extract, outshines Sir David Brewster, 
Professor Baden Powell, Lieut. Drummond, 
Bude per Gurney, and Sir Frederick Trench, 
‘“* Eddystone light-house (says our author) 
is about fifteen miles to the south-west of 
Plymouth breakwater; but, night coming on, 
I did not observe it.” Solve this wonderful 
phenomenon who can. How different from 
Shakspere’s notion of a light being most visible 
by night :— 

«* How far this little candle throws its light! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
But the voyage must end: behold us at Fal. 
mouth, where the wearied Baker pathetically 
exclaims,— 

“I now Jay down, for the first time in my 
life, at a distance of 270 miles from my native 
city. No continual sleep could I get; a con- 
stant motion appeared to rock me,—resulting, 
no doubt, from the effect of the voyage. I do 
not remember to have passed a much more 
tedious night, and I was the more chagrined, 
as I wanted a good night’s rest; the next day 
being the longest day’s walk which I should 
have to perform during my stay in the country, 
—namely, above thirty-three miles.” 

The memorabilia of this exploit offer a few 
extracts :— 

‘“* The road and hedges, for about two miles 
beyond Mylor, were made principally of a 
pretty spar. ° “ + r 

*‘T saw a splendid rainbow over the town. 
The radiant, colorific arch of Jehovah painted 
the vault of heaven ; and, based on fathomless 
profundity, spanning visible creation, from 
east to west, threw its immeasurable grasp 
over the wide face of nature. ” " ™ 

* On egressing Penryn, I found the country 
sterile:’? and, ‘* About three miles from Pen- 
ryn, I first saw some beautiful goats browsing 
at large,—a sight worth beholding! some 
being covered with long hair, white as snow 
and fine as silk. - sa - s 

“ Where a herd of goats love to skip from 
rock to rock, and browse on the wild flowers 
which nature has scattered on the barren 
heath,—there, far beneath the ken of mortal 
glance, and undisturbed by the earlier gene- 
rations of untutored antiquity, lie rich lodes of 
valuable tin and copper.” 

We give these extracts without comment, 
for they speak alike for themselves and the 
genius of their author. We leave the wouders 
of the Land’s End untold, thongh they are 
so curious that Mr, Smith sublimely says,—« 


* Regretting that T could not spend & day oF 
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two in surveying the multicapsular curiosities 
of this region, I unwillingly withdrew from 
the majestic and interesting scene; but I re- 
tired from it much gratified, and more than 
ever impressed with the mighty works of crea- 
tive energy. The local sublimity of the Land’s 
End affords a commanding view of oceanic ex- 
panse; and the colossal columns of rock give 
an awful effect to the stupendous vision; 
whilst, added to those grave and elevating 
sentiments, consequent on so grand a sight, 
the sense of hearing also acts upon the mind: 
by the distant roar of the angry sea ascending 
from the caverns below, and the screaming of 
the Cornish chough, assailing you from above, 
and on every side, or faintly heard in the dis. 
tance, on the dying breath of the autumnal 
breeze. The entranced spectator has no elec- 
tion ; but is engrossed with admiration of that 
Great Power, by the fiat of whose mere vo- 
lition, nature’s chaos was thus harmonised, and 
stamped with the glorifying impress of mul- 
tiplicious beauty. Reader! if you would 
think lowly of yourself, go whither you may 
cast your eye on spanless ocean, where great 
and lofty vessels plough the deep, and look but 
puny things, although they really are in bulk 
as huge as : 

—_—————-——‘ That sea-beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stream.’ 
The Far West was the scene of the pious John 
Wesley's ministerial labours ; —that celebrious 
and exalted character, who, by his holy life, 
and persevering toil, evangelised the Far 
West. * sg 3 “ The eastern pro- 


montory of this little bay is that on which the 
Logan (or Rocking) stone 

stands, and is a stupendous granitic rock, run- 

ning half a furlong into the sea, on whose ex- 


tremity stand four magnitudinous masses, with 
interstitial spaces. * In some 
places you have to tread a narrow way, having 
on one side a precipice, and on the other a per- 
pendicular wall, allowing scarcely room to 
pass; and, far beneath, you hear the multi. 
cavous base of the promontory reverberate, 
with hoarse clamour, the loud strokes of the 
furious billows; whilst the rolling waves, in 
constant succession, dash against the circum- 
jacent rocks, and their sound, mingling with 
the din beneath, continually ascends in a ter- 
rific, and awfully tumultuous roar.” 

Penzance, Mount’s Bay, and the Mount, are 
also magnificently described ; — Stanfield’s 
glorious picture is but feeble in comparison :— 

“J again (says our author) took water at 
the pier, and, crossing the interstitial portion. of 
the bay, debarked in safety. I could not help 
gazing at the mount, and admiring its singular 
beauty and romantic circumstance. <A stu- 
pendous isolated mount of granitic rock, par- 
tially covered with verdure, rising in a fearful 
steep, and crowned with a castle; this viduated 
mount, the melancholy remains of a forest 
tract, now under oceanic dominion. = Sy 

“ The screaming gull and the Cornish 
chough may haunt the Hoary Rock, but 
where no trees give shelter from the storm, or 
afford nidificatory accommodation, the ear is 
rarely gratified with the wild, untutored me- 
lody of the lovely feathered warblers. I saw 
some fine rabbits.” 

The Eccaleobeion would be useful here- 
abouts; but Mr. Smith’s references to the 
antiquities of this spot tear us from, tilitarian 
thoughts :— 

“The history of this mountain’s earliest in- 

idines, anterior to the days of the Royal Con- 

> has for centuries been matter of. anti- 





quarian research; but, illuminated only by 
the feeble rays of unauthenticated legends and 
conflicting traditions, remain shrouded in the 
shades of undispelled obscurity. The records 
of modern history, however, state, that Ed- 
ward founded here a priory of Benedictine 
monks ;—that the disturbance to which the 
holy brotherhood were subjected, in troublous 
times, by factious leaders desiring the posses- 
sion of so secure a fastness, caused the mount 
to be fortified; but that Henry of Pomeroy 
treacherously seized it, when Richard Coeur de 
Lion was held captive in Germany, on his re- 
turn from the Palestinal crusade.” 

Retiring from the Mount, our energetic 
traveller refreshed tired nature by breakfast- 
ing; and he informs us,—“ I had four sorts of 
fish placed before me,—maranaded pilchards, 
broiled pilchard, and pullock, and hake steak. 
The hake steak is a cross slice of the hake fish 
(whose external appearance is somewhat like 
salmon), fried, I think, in oil; a custom, I ap- 
prehend, of Judaic origin. * * * The day 
advesperated, ere I left the churchyard of Tre- 
gony. * * * ‘The road from Liskeard to 
Launceston, being a cross road and lonely, I 
had to thank my séars on this occasion ; for the 
moon was much obscured, and had it not been 
for the magnitudinous: luminaries composing 
Ursus Major, I should not probably have 
reached Launceston that night. * oe 

‘¢ The pure metal, now liquidated by fervent 
heat, and glowing in the furnace, is poured 
into iron moulds, two feet long, and one foot 
wide at top, and lessening at bottom, and eight 
inches deep: this done; behold a 

BLOCK OF TIN! 
bright, pure, valuable, and universally es- 
teemed throughout the known world,—Jike a 
CORNISH LADY! 
These blocks of tin, weighing three cwt. and a 
half, are principally sent into Wales. Small 
bars are cast in marble moulds, half a yard 
long, and half an inch thick and wide, for the 
foreign market, and for the home consumption 
of plumbers and others; who, with lead and 
resin, make therewith metallic cement, well 
known by the name of soder.” 

So the Cornish ladies weigh three ewt, and a 
half,—pretty heavy on hand, even “for home 
consumption.” But still they must be the 
metal most attractive. 

Our author’s historical notices are wonder- 
fully rich, except, perhaps, in the case of Rich. 
borough, which he calls Retsborough Castle; 
but we have not time to point out their beau- 
ties, and conclude our extracts with one other 
specimen :— 

Cornubial and Connubial.—“ I engaged two 
sailors to go to the south-eastern extremity of 
the rocks of Pendennis Castle, and be ready to 
transport me across Falmouth Harbour te the 
Borough of St. Mawes; and, bidding adieu to 
the first town in my lady’s native county, on 
which I had set foot, I ascended the steep and 
romantic road.” 

Happily back, we trust, and no longer a 
truant among the “Cornish ladies’ from the 
lawful partner of Ina Cottage, the little place 
in Surrey, may we not congratulate our mo- 
dern Gulliver on his safe return? It has been 
thought that there was some difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing from each other the few individuals 
who bore the envied name of Smith; and we 
rejoice that, in this one instance at least, it 
may be surmounted. We are informed in the 
best of books, that the Wise Men came from 
the East : henceforth, then, let Baker be known 
among all his fellow-men as 

The Far-West Smith. 


The Pathfinder ; or, the Inland Sea. By J.F, 
Cooper, Esq. author of ‘* The Pilot,” &e, 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Bentley. 

Mr. Cooper, in this Romance, occupies two 

grounds (if we may say so when one of them is 

water), on which he has, as a writer, been 
most successful. As in “ The Last of the 

Mohicans,”’ he has the wild forest of America 

wherein to roam; and, as in “ The Pilot,” 

he has the water and shipping; though, in. 
stead of the open sea, it is the inland Lake 

Ontario, and only two small vessels and boats, 

instead of men-of-war and fleets. 

The dramatis persone are few, and several 
of them revivals of characters in preceding 
works: and the events of the story are rather 
meagre for three portly volumes. Mabel Dun. 
ham, the heroine, accompanied by her uncle 
Cap, a genuine sailor, and a male and female 
Indian, Arrowhead and the Dew of June 
(Tuscaroras), cross the country to join Ser. 
jeant Dunham, the father of Mabel, at a fort 
on Ontario. They are met by the Pathfinder, 
a guide and unerring marksman, Jasper Eau. 
douce, a young, expert, and gallant river-and. 
lake- navigator; and a Mohican chief, the 
Sarpent,—who have been sent from the fort to 
conduct them in safety thither. They are 
assailed by hostile Iroquois and Mingos; and 
the first volume is occupied with their strate. 
gems and struggles till they reach the fort. 
The second, after abiding there a little, giving 
an account of a rifle shooting match, and 
describing the love for Mabel of Lieutenant 
and Quartermaster Muir, a Scotchman, de- 
spatches the sergeant in command of an expe- 
dition to the Thousand Isles (accompanied by 
all hands) ; and is filled up with a contest in 
naval skill between Cap and Eau-douce, which, 
especially after the lengthy details of the dan- 
gers of river falls and Mingo ambuscades, &c., 
might as well have been discussed in a fifth 
part of the space.. Indeed, this is the defect of 
the work; for though the characters are well 
contrasted, their discussions, each in support of 
his own profession and prejudices, become 
tedious from repetition of the same opinions, 
and always tending to the same end. The 
third volume relates to a horrible Indian war- 
fare on one of the Thousand Isles, where scalps 
are torn from reeking skulls and all the atroci- 
ties of savage butchery appal the mind of the 
reader. In parts most improbable, as when 
Mabel defends a block-house alone for eight- 
and-forty hours against the force of hostile red- 
skins who had murdered the others before her 
eyes, this portion of the romance is written 
with great spirit, and the catastrophe is 
wrought out in an impressive and interesting 
manner. We will not divulge the secret of 
the traitor, but we protest against it as being 
meant rather to surprise us than to rest on 
likelihood or almost possibility. But as Mr. 
Cooper has chosen to create his man, we must 
let him use him as he pleases. 

Having said thus much of the general cha- 
racter of The Pathfinder, we select, as 4 
example of the work, a section of one of the 
colloquies betweeen Cap and the Pathfinder, 
which exhibits sufficiently the contrasting of 
persons to which we have alluded : — 

“ As Mabel could not very plausibly set up 
this extravagant opinion, Cap pursued the 
subject, his countenance beginning to discover 
the triumph of a successful disputant. ‘ And 
then them trees bear no comparison to these 
trees. The coasts of the ocean have farms, and 
cities, and country-seats, and, in some parts of 





the world, castles, and monasteries, and light- 
Hhouses—sy, ay, lighthouses in particular, 08 
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them; not one of all which things is to be seen | ‘How long are their flights?’ ‘ Not quite 
here. No, no, Master Pathfinder; I neverheard |as far as those of pigeons, perhaps; but far 
of an —_—— — — “ed less lightheners | enongh: — an _ As ” -—_ 
nit; whereas, hereaway, there is not even a! squirrels of yours, we'll say no more abou 
teneon.? ‘There is what is better—there is | them, friend Pathfinder, as I suppose they 
what is better; a forest and noble trees, a fit| were mentioned just as a make-weight to the 
temple of God.’ ‘Ay, your forest may do for |fish in favour of the woods. But what is this 
alake; but of what use would an ocean be if} thing anchored here under the hill?’ ‘ That 
the earth all around it were forest? Ships|is the cutter of Jasper, uncle,’ said Mabel, 
would be unnecessary, as timber might be | hurriedly ; ‘and a very pretty vessel I think it 
floated in rafts, and there would be an end/is. Its name, too, is the ‘Scud.’’ ‘ Ay, it 
of trade ; and what would a world be without! wil do well enough for a lake, perhaps, but it’s 
trade? I am of that philosopher’s opinion,|no great affair. The lad has got a standing 
who says human nature was invented for the bowsprit, and whoever saw a cutter with a 
purposes of trade. Magnet, I am astonished | standing bowsprit before?’ ‘ But may there 
that you should think this water even looks; not be some good reason for it, on a lake like 
like sea-water! Now, I dare say, that there; this, uncle?’ ‘Sure enough. I must remem- 
isn’t such a thing asa whale in all your lake, | ber this is not the ocean, though it does look 
Master Pathfinder ?’? ‘ I never heard of one, | so much like it.’ ” 

I will confess; but I am no judge of animals; ‘The officers of the Scotch regiment, the 55th, 
that live in the water, unless it be the fishes of | in the fort, are sketched in an amusing way— 
the rivers and the brooks.’ ‘ Nor a grampus, | for instance, when Lieut. Muir endeavours to 
nor a porpoise even? not so much as a poor!engage his commander to favour his suit for 
devil of a shark ?* : I will not take it on myself | Mabel :— il , 

to say there is either. My gifts are not in| ‘*A middle-aged man, in the dress of an 
that way, I tell you, Master Cap.’ ‘ Nor! officer, but whose uniform wanted the usual 
herring, nor albatross, nor flying-fish ?’ con-| smartness of the profession, made his appear- 
gel nag ‘who kept m4 eye fastened on/| ance, and was saluted as ‘ Mr. 7, ‘fs — 
t gay — yn ow 4 = myo Pee - — : now = or- 
venture. o such thing as a fish that can; tune,’ sai e quarter-master, in a strong 
fly, I dare say?’ ‘A fish that can fly !| Scotch accent, as soon as he had taken the seat 
Master Cap—Master Cap, do not think, be-| which was proffered to him. ‘To say the 
cause we are mere borderers, that we have no/ truth to you, Major Duncan, this girl is mak- 
idees of natur’, and what she has been pleased|ing as much havoc in the garrison, as the 
to do. I know there are squirrels that can| French did before Ty; I never witnessed so 
fly—’ ‘A squirrel fly! the devil, Master| general a route in so short atime!’ ‘Surely, 
Pathfinder. Do you suppose that you have | Davy, you don’t mean to pursuade me that 
got a boy on his first v’y’ge up here among} your young and unsophisticated heart is in 





you?’ *I know nothing of your v’y’ges, Mas. such a flame, after one week’s ignition? Why, 
ter Cap, though I suppose them to have been | man, this is worse than the affair in Scotland, 
many; but as for what belongs to natur’ in| where it was said the heat within was so in- 
the woods, what I have seen I may tell, and| tense that it just burnt a hole through your 


not-fear the face of man.’ ‘And do you wish | own precious body, and left a place for all the 
me to understand that you have seen a squirrel | lassies to peer in at, to see what the combus- 
fly?’ ‘If you wish to understand the power|tible material was worth.’ ‘ Ye'll have your 
of God, Master Cap, you will do well to believe} own way, Major Duncan; and your father 
that, and many other things of a like natur’,!and mother would have theirs before ye, even 
for you may be quite sartain it is true. ‘ And!if the enemy were in the camp. I see nothing 
yet, Pathfinder,’ said Mabel, looking so pret-;so extraordinar’ in young people following the 
tily and sweetly even while she played with} bent of their inclinations and wishes.’ ‘ But 
the guide’s infirmity, that he forgave her inj you’ve followed yours so often, Davy, that I 
his heart, ‘you who speak so reverently of| should think by this time it had lost the edge 
the power of the Deity appear to doubt that a/of novelty. Including that informal affair in 
fish can fly.’ ‘I have not said it—I have not | Scotland, when you were a lad, you’ve been 
said it; and if Master Cap is ready to testify| married four times already.’ ‘Only three, 
to the fact, unlikely as it seems, I am willing | major, as I hope to get another wife. I’ve 
to try to think it true. I think it every man’s | not yet had my number: no, no; only three.’ 
duty to believe in the power of God, however |‘ I’m thinking, Davy, you don’t include the 
difficult it may be.’ ‘And why isn’t my fish | first affair, I mentioned ; that in which there 
as likely to have wings as your squirrel ?’;was no parson.’ ‘And why should I, major ? 
demanded Cap, with more logic than was his} The courts decided that it was no marriage ; 
wont. ‘That fishes do and can fly, is as|and what more could a man want? The wo- 
true as it is reasonable—’ ‘ Nay, that is che}man took advantage of a slight amorous pro- 
only difficulty in believing the story,’ rejoined | pensity, that may be a weakness in my dispo- 
the guide. * It seems unreasonable to give an|sition, perhaps; and inveigled me into a 
animal that lives in the water wings, which | contract that was found to be illegal.’ ‘If I 
seemingly can be of no use to it.’ ‘And dojremember right, Muir, there were thought to 
you suppose that the fishes are such asses as to|be two sides to that question, in the time of 
y about under water, when they are once|it?’ ‘ It would be but an indifferent question, 
fairly fitted out with wings?’ ‘Nay, I know|my dear major, that hadn’t two sides to it; 
nothing of the matter; but that fish should|and I've known many that had three. But 
fly in the air seems more contrary to natur’|the poor woman’s dead, and there was no 
still, than that they should fly in their own | issue ; so nothing came of it after all. Then, 
element_that in which they were born and|I was particularly unfortunate with my second 
brought up, as one might say.’ ‘So much| wife,—I say second, major, out of deference to 
for contracted ideas, Magnet. ‘The fish fly} you, and on the mere supposition that the first 
out of water to run away from their enemies} was a marriage at all; but first or second, I 
in the water ; and there you see not only the|was particularly unfortunate with Jeannie 
fact, but the reason for it.’ ‘Then I suppose | Graham, who died in the first lustrum, leaving 
%* must be true,’ said the guide, quietly.) neither chick no chiel behind her. I do think, 








if Jeannie had survived, I never should have 
turned my thoughts towards another wife.’ 
* But as she did not, you married twice after 
her death ; and are desirous of doing so a third 
time ?? ‘The truth can never justly be gain- 
said, Major Duncan, and I am always ready to 
avow it. I’m thinking, Lundie, you are me- 
lancholar’ this fineevening ?? ‘* No, Muir, not 
melancholy absolutely ; but a little thoughtful, 
I confess. I was looking back to my boyish 
days, when I, the laird’s son, and you, the par- 
son’s, roamed about our native hills, happy and 
careless boys, taking little heed to the future ¢ 
and then have followed some thoughts, that 
may be a little painful, concerning that future, 
as it has turned out to be.’ ‘ Surely, Lundie, 
ye do not complain of ye’r portion of it. You've 
risen to be a major, and will soon be a lieu. 
tenant-colonel, if letters tell the truth, while I 
am just one step higher than when your hon- 
oured father gave me my first commission, and 
a poor deevil of a quarter-master.’ ‘ And the 
four wives ?’ * Three, Lundie,—three only that 
were legal, even under our own liberal and sanc- 
tified laws.’ * Well, then, let it be three. Ye 
know, Davy,’ said Major Duncan, insensibly 
dropping into the pronunciation and dialect of 
his youth, as is much the practice with educated 
Scotchmen, as they warm with a subject that 
|comes near the heart;—‘ ye know, Davy, that 
|my own choice has long been made, and in 
| how anxious and hope-wearied a manner I’ve 
| waited for that happy hour when I can call the 
| woman I’ve so long loved a wife; and here 
have you, without fortune, name, birth, or 
merit ; I mean particular merit—’ ‘ Na, na; 
dinna say that, Lundie. The Muirs are of 
gude bluid.’ ‘ Well, then, without aught but 
bluid, ye’ve wived four times—’ ‘I tall ye, 
jas thrice, Lundie. Ye’ll weaken auld friend- 
|ship if ye call it four.’ * Put it at ye’r own 
|number, Davy; and it’s far more than ye’r 
share. Our lives have been very different on 
the score of matrimony, at least; you must 
allow that, my old friend.” ‘And which do 
you think has been the gainer, major, speaking 
as frankly the’gither as we did when lads ?’ 
* Nay, I’ve nothing to conceal. My days have 
passed in hope deferred, while yours have 
passed in—’ ‘Not in hope realised, I yive 
you mine honour, Major Duncan,” interrupted 
the quarter-master. ‘Each new experiment 
I have thought might prove an advantage ; 
but disappointment seems the lot of man, 
Ah! this is a vain world of ours, Lundie, it 
must be owned ; and in nothing vainer than 
in matrimony.’ ‘ And yet you are ready to 
put your neck into the noose for the fifth 
time ?? ‘I desire to say, it will be but the 
fourth, Major Duncan!’ said the quarter- 
master, positively; then, instantly changing 
the expression of his face to one of boyish 
rapture, he added :—*‘ But this Mabel Dunham 
is a vara avis! Our Scotch lassies are fair 
and pleasant; but it must be owned, these 
colonials are of surpassing comeliness.’ ‘ You 
will do well to recollect your commission 
and blood, Davy. I believe all four of your 
wives—’ ‘I wish, my dear Lundie, ye’d be 
more accurate in ye’r arithmetic. Three times 
one make three.’ ‘ All three, then, weré what 
might be termed gentlewomen ?? * That's just 
it, major. Three were gentlewomen, as you 
say, and the connexions were suitable.” “And 
the fourth being the daughter of my father’s 
gardener, the connexion was unsuitable. But 
have you no fear that marrying the child of 
a non-commissioned officer, who is in the same 
corps with yourself, will have the effect to 








lessen your consequence in the regiment ?” 
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© That’s just been my weakness through life, 

Major Duncan ; for I’ve always married with- 

aut regard to consequences. Every man has 

his besetting. sin, and matrimony, I fear, is 
mine. And, now that we have discussed what 
may be called the principles of the connexion, 

I will just ask, if you did me the favour to 

speak to the sergeant on the trifling affair ?’” 

These extracts are all that need be given 
from an author so popular as Mr. Cooper ; 
and it is with pleasure we add, that in exhibit- 
ing so much the prejudices of others, Mr. 
Cooper has, on this occasion, displayed very 
little of his own. That he could not entirely 
escape from it, however, the following from 
among three or four slight touches will serve 
to shew :— 

** Pathfinder’s disposition to think well of 
the Delawares, and to think ill of the Mingos, 
must by this time be very apparent to the 
reader. Of the veracity of the former he 
entertained the highest respect, while of the 
lntter he thought, as the more observant and 
intelligent classes of this country are getting 
pretty generally to think of certain scribblers 
among ourselves, who are known to have been 
so long in the habits of mendacity, that it is 
thought they can no longer tell the truth, even 
when they seriously make the effort.” 

Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, &c. By 
J. Baillie Fraser, Esq. author of “ The Kuz- 
zilbash,”’ ** A Winter’s Journey to Persia,” 
&c. 2-vols. 8vo. London, 1840. Bentley. 

Tuovcu we have of late years been made 

much better acquainted with the countries of 

Asia than during any previous period, and 

though the author himself has contributed not 





a little to that knowledge, yet is the present 


publication a very agreeable one. Mr. Fraser, 
in 1834-35, visited parts of Koordistan and 
Mesopotamia hitherto untrodden, or at least 
undescribed, by any European traveller; and 
his lively manner of sketching ‘the character 
and manners of the Koordish and Arab tribes” 
by whom they are possessed, is so pleasing, 
that even had he been going over familiar 
routes, the reader would have gone along with 
him as with a welcome guide and companion. 
It is true that the lapse of time, and the 
changes which have taken place in Persia, have 
detracted from the historical value of the work, 
and that the publications of more recent tra- 
vellers have somewhat impaired its novelty. 
Still, enough remains of originality to recom. 
mend it; and it is our duty to select a’ few 
extracts to elucidate its leading features. 

The author left Tabreez in October 1834, 
and traversed the land, partly in Koordistan, to 
Baghdad ; thence took a month’s tour through 
ancient Chaldea, by way of Babylon, &c., 
among the Montefic Arabs ; returned to Bagh- 
dad, and through Persia, &c. home. Previous 
to setting out, he paints the character of the 
Prince Mahomed Meerza, who soon after suc- 
ceeded his grandfather on the Persian throne, 
and his minister, the Kaymookém, whose in- 
fluence was par nt over him. As this 
gentleman was strangled, however, not long 
after the accession, we shall not be very pro- 
fuse of our quotations concerning either. The 
following may suffice :— 

* Almost ever since I came here, Mahomed 
Meerza has been confined with a fit of the 
gout, and the army is absent on the frontiers 
of Turkey, and with it most of the officers who 
would have given glitter and bustle to the 
sourt. ‘Gout!’ you will exclaim,—‘a prince 
of Persia in the gout ? what an absurd idea,— 
what an incongruity!’ and so it is, I grant; 





for with a prince of Persia, or any Persian, one 
is apt to associate notions of slenderness and 
activity, gracefulness and capital horsemanship. 
The idea of a fat body and swollen legs seems 
absolutely foreign to the creature. But Ma- 
homed Meerza, although only twenty-eight 
years of age, is actually a very corpulent young 
man, and has, from his mother’s family, a 
hereditary taint of gout, which has unhappily 
been early excited into action by the unlimited 
indulgence of an excellent appetite, for the 
most difficult task of his royal highness’s medi- 
cal advisers is to induce him to be temperate in 
eating. Business, too, prevents him, while 
living in cities, from taking that extent of 
exercise which his natural disposition to ful- 
ness requires, and thus he is reminded of his 
excesses, and punished for them, by an occa- 
sional sharp fit of gout. But there are other 
causes which tend to curtail the brilliancy of 
the prince’s court, and of these poverty is one. 
He has returned from the Khorasan cam- 
paigns to an empty treasury, and to find the 
resources of the province, from whence it should 
be replenished, exhausted and forestalled by 
the atrocious peculations of his brothers, and 
certain other individuals in whom his father had 
placed confidence. Of the former, two, namely, 
Jehangeer Meerza and Khosroo Meerza, have 
been sent to well-merited confinement in the 
fortress of Ardebeel. These young men are 
both se worthless that their own mother de- 
clared it impossible to tell which was the worst. 
There is a yet more curious reason for the quiet- 
ness of his court. The whole real power in 
Azerbijaun is at this moment vested in the per- 
son of the prince’s prime minister, Meerza 
Abool Caussim, to whom I have already intro- 
duced you under the title of Kaymookam, and 
with whom you may remember I had an inter- 
view at Muzeenoon. This minister, as he is 
one of the most prominent, is also one of the 
strangest characters in all Persia; nor are his 
manners and appearance less remarkable than 
his mental qualities. Conceive a man of some- 
what more than middle size, exceedingly heavy 
and corpulent, with much rotundity of paunch, 
coarse features, small, but very prominent, eyes, 
so short-sighted as to suggest the idea of pur- 
blindness, yet keen and bright withal; a great 
ugly mouth, garnished with long, irregular, 
prominent, yellow fangs, which an hideous, 
habitual, and stupid gape always exposes to 
view ;—conceive all these, and you will say that 
they do not compose a very promising exterior ; 
and certainly the external attributes of the 
Kaymookaém would be more suitable to a stupid 
village boor, than to the first statesman of an 
empire. It is true that a good-humoured, yet 
somewhat sarcastic smile at times brightens up 
the lower part of his countenance, while the 
upper features are illumined by a quick glance 
from his glimmering optics; but, to my appre- 
hension, there is unquestionably nothing in the 
outward appearance of the Kaymookim to 
herald the talent and shrewdness which it is 
asserted he possesses. Nor are his demeanour 
and personal habits calculated to impress 
strangers, Europeans at least, with more fa- 
vourable ideas of his character and endow- 
ments. He can be civil, and even polite, when 
it suits his purpose, but he can be quite as 
impertinent and gross; and it requires a strong 
and steady hand to restrain him, when his 
devil tempts him to be insolent or abusive. 
Like many of the Persian great, he is a mon- 
strously foul feeder, and his feats in devouring 
melons and cucumbers, as commonly related, 
seem utterly incredible. I have heard, for in- 





stance, of his gobbling up seven mauns, or fifty 


pounds of melons at a sitting, and it is certain 
that he indulges in this way to such an excess 
as to be for a time incapable of moving. A 
gentleman once, in passing over the ground 
where his excellency had been encamped with 
a military force, towards the Turkish border, 
observed a temporary tent formed of some 
spears stuck in the ground, and covered with a 
few horse-cloths and great coats. On riding 
up to see who could be there, he discovered 
that it was the minister, who, having gorged 
so much of a favourite sort of melon that he 
could not move, had been placed by his atten- 
dants under this temporary shelter, erected for 
the purpose, until his excellency should be able 
to proceed. As a man of business he stands 
unequalled in public estimation for universal 
talent. He is an able financier; understands, 
and, it is asserted, can regulate and command, 
the resources of the country ; is well acquainted 
with the condition of every province; and 
none, they say, comes near him in knowledge 
of foreign relations and management of foreign 
policy. But that for which he is most cele- 
brated—I had almost said notorious,—is the 
art of political intrigue, so much admired by 
Persians, and, more shame to the age, not less 
encouraged in civilised Europe; the art,.in 
other words, of cheating others—of making 
them believe what the intriguer desires, how. 
ever wide of the truth, to serve his own pur. 
poses—of deceiving and lying through thick 
and thin to compass the ends he has in view.” 
The next prominent person whom we ap- 
proach is the Meer of Rewandooz; but he also 
has been since disposed of by a combined Turk. 
ish invasion; and so we may let. him sleep 
with his fathers. Of the mountainous region 
he had converted to independence, a trait or 
two may, however, be acceptable from the MS. 
journal of Dr. Ross, quoted by Mr. Fraser :— 
** Dumdum is a small fort built upon a pre- 
cipitous promontory of rock one hundred feet 
high, insulated by a wall built across the neck, 
and overlooking a small town of one hundred 
poor houses, in a perfect jungle of gardens 
filled with every sort of fruit tree. From this 
place the town of Rewandooz appeared to con- 
sist of about two thousand poor houses, with a 
sort of fort situated in a hollow of the moun- 
tains, on the south bank of the greater Zab, 
over which there was a bridge of trees, resting 
on two stone piers, and covered with branches 
and earth. The river was narrow, rapid, 
rough, and deep; but eight hours further 
down, kellecks (or rafts of skins) can go across. 
The doctor was not permitted to visit Rewan- 
dooz, nor to go much about the country, but 
among other objects of interest which he heard 
of, he mentions one in particular,—a pillar of 
marble standing upon a quandrangular base, 
in all about three spears (thirty to thirty- 
five feet) high, and covered with inscriptions. 
Several Europeans, at different times, had ex- 
pressed a wish to visit it, but permission was 
always refused. It was said to be two days 
journey from Dumdum, and has been supposed 
to be a pillar set up by Semiramis. Of Dum- 
dum and its inhabitants, Dr. Ross does not 
speak with much applause. Of the latter, he 
says, ‘ The people appear to know little of the 
good things of this world. The great folks 
are miserably dressed, and their houses mere 
pigstyes. ‘They are sulky savages; they will 
not give even a draught of milk without growl- 
ing, and every thing further has almost to be 
forced from them. When I gave them medicine 
they grumbled that I did not furnish bottles t 
put it in.’ The dress of the richer men isthe 





same as that of the Baghdadees, The poorer 
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wear a short jacket, with wide camlet trousers, 
and a felt jerkin without sleeves, cotton shoes, 
and woollen stockings ; and on their head the 
peculiar Koordish turban. The women wear a 
blue shirt with wide trousers, tied at the 
ankles, and a square mantle fastened by two 
corners hanging down the back. On their 
head they wear a round plate of silver, from 
which hang down large drops with a coin 
fastened to each, round the head and neck, or 
the whole affair is made of silver coins. ‘The 
mode of salutation is curious; each takes the 
other by the right wrist, and kisses the fore- 
arm. Every evening six or eight of the 
villagers dined * below the salt,’ at the Meer’s 
house, and several old warriors, the friends of 
his youth. Ophthalmia the doctor observed 
to be frequent here.” 

A little further on among the Koords, 
our countryman tried his luck at fishing ; and 
the scene was droll enough :— 

“For the Koords were too impatient to en- 
dure the slow and quiescent process of luring 
the fish with the bait. The khan’s son, so 
soon as he saw a shoal of them darting about 
in the still water, spurred his horse at them, 
spear in hand, as he would have done at a 
Bilbds or a Kuzzilbash, if his foe, shouting out, 
+ Ah-ah! ah-ah! look at them! look at them !’ 
and chasing them hither and thither as if he 
could have canght them by speed of foot. 
Then all the party dashed into the water girth- 
deep, splashing, and poking, and shouting out 
to me to look at the fish—to come here or 
there—here was the place to catch them—here 
were the large ones. It was in vain to attempt 


explaining that all my art lay in quietly en- 
ticing the fish to feed—that success depended 
entirely on perfect stillness, and keeping out of 


sight of the water. There they would all 
stand or ride along the banks, or sit upon them, 
striking with their spears at the fish as they 
darted by, till a hand-net that had been sent 
for was brought, when I gladly put up my rod 
and tackle and looked on, laughing at the 
childish delight with which the Khanzadeh 
(khan’s son) saw each fish that was entangled 
in the net taken out of the water. Nor was 
his delight less on the second day, when, the 
net having failed of success, I found a pool in 
which they could not ride, and succeeded in 
hooking and landing several tolerable fish. At 
length the rod broke, and there was an end of 
the fishing, but not of the sport; for we next 
rode across. the country after quails and ducks— 
any thing that afforded an object or excuse for 
a chase, now and then putting up a grand bus- 
tard by way of variety; and I was made ac- 
quainted with a curious enough way they have 
of catching quails, and which I do not re- 
member to have seen described. A man, 
choosing a place where they abound, spreads a 
net upon the grass or stubble, in such a manner 
that the birds can run into but not through it ; 
and then, taking his cloak, he spreads it above 
his head by means of two sticks, in such a 
fashion as to double in appearance his natural 
size and stature. Thus disguised, he goes 
poking along until he sees « quail upon the 
ground, when, bending forward, he drives it 
before him ; and the spectrelike hood he cairies, 
overshadowing the creature, so terrifies it, that 
it does not dare to take wing, but keeps run- 
ning forward ; a movement of the hood to one 
side or other serves to direct the course of the 
unfortunate bird, which soons runs right under 
the net, and is caught. In this odd manner a 
great many quails are taken, and one may see 
dozens of men with their cloaks stuck over 
their heads, in the manner I have described, 








employed on a fine evening in the fields at this 
pastime.” 

The Koords bear a striking resemblance to 
the old Scotch Highland clanship; but they 
have, instead of the bards, a class of men among 
them of whom we are told :— 

‘* Seyeds, as you know, are the descendants 
of Mahomet ; but they are divided into several 
classes, some of which enjoy a higher portion 
of reverence than others, as being possessed of 
certain attributes derived, as is believed, from 
their venerated origin. Of these, one, which is 
only arrogated by some few families, is the 
power of enduring the action of fire unharmed. 
At Souje Bulagh it was said that a family thus 
endowed resided at a village not far off; but un- 
fortunately, when a desire to witness this mira- 
cle was expressed, no one could be produced to per- 
form it. It is asserted, that these gifted persous 
will go into a sort of oven called a tendour, 
around which fire is heaped until it is red-hot, 
and that they will heap fire upon their heads, 
and yet still call out, ‘I am cold !’—and walk 
out unhurt. ‘hey will take a piece of red-hot 
iron out of the fire without injury to their 
hands; and in short, if we believe what is said 
of them, they are fire-proof. To laugh at this 
absurd fable would have been equally useless 
and offensive ; for, as all such stories, what- 
ever their origin, have been confirmed by the 
traditionary belief of ages, there is no con. 
futing them, except by the test of experiment 
—a test that is always shunned by the parties 
professing, where detection is likely to ensue.” 

Passing forward, Mr. Fraser entered the 
boundary of ancient Assyria, and we have the 
following summary of the people :— 

“ Like other men and nations, they are crea- 
tures of circumstance and education, but pos- 
sessed of natural qualities that might be turned 
to good account. Bold they are, and hospitable 
after a fashion: but this last virtue has been 
sadly dimmed of late years by poverty and 
oppression. Like most pastoral and _patri- 
archal people, they are distinguished by a 
strong love of kindred and tribe, which renders 
them fierce and violent in their quarrels, each 
adopting the feud which has risen from offence 
to a clansman, and perpetuating it by a series 
of remorseless murders. Far from cruel by 
nature, these feuds, and their fondness for war 
and warlike occupations, tend to make them 
reckless of spilling blood, and cause them to 
hold human life at less account than it is rated 
at in more peaceful countries; yet their wars 
are not deadly, and the very consciousness of 
the interminable consequences of shedding 
blood operates as a wholesome restraint upon 
their passions, when mere feelings of pity or a 
moral sense of crime would be too weak to 
prevent murder. Such, in fact, is ever the 
case among semi-barbarous tribes, when no 
superior and competent power is present to 
exercise a proper control; and, as I have 
already hinted, if any one would form a pretty 
close idea of the Koords, the Toorkmans, or 
even the Arabs, so far as social intercourse and 
strife are concerned, let him turn to the condi- 
tion of our own Scottish highlands some couple 
of centuries ago. In person the Koords are 
well-made and active; differing, perhaps, but 
little essentially from their neighbours the 
Persians. But the national features are strik- 
ingly peculiar. ‘The cast of countenance is 
sharp, the form of the face oval, the profile 
remarkable from the prominence of the bones 
of the nose, and the comparative retrocession 
of the mouth and chin, which communicate to 
its outline a semicircular form. The eyes are 
deep-set, dark, quick, and intelligent ; the brow 





ample and clear, but somewhat retreating, 
completing the shape assigned to the profile; 
and the general mould of the features by far 
more delicate than those of the Persians, which 
usually are somewhat too strong. In Koor- 
distan you would Jook in vain for a snub nose. 
The petite nez retroussé is unknown among 
them. ‘The mouth is almost always well- 
formed, and the teeth fine. The hands and 
fingers small and slender. In short, there is 
something of elegance about the Koordish 
form, which would mark them as a handsome 
nation in any part of the world. The same 
remarks apply to the women, so far as I have 
had opportunities of observation. When young, 
they are exceedingly pretty; but when old, 
or even at what we should call maturity, the 
sharp prominence of feature, which charac- 
terises them in common with the men, is 
assuredly unfavourable to beauty, and they 
soon appear old and withered. I had sufficient 
opportunities for observing these particulars, 
as they do not wear veils like the Persian 
women, the utmost practised in this way being 
to bring the end of the handkerchief, with 
which their heads are covered, across their 
mouths and chins; but I regret that it is little 
in my power to follow them into their privacy, 
and describe them in their domestic duties. 
From what I do know, however, I have reason 
to believe that their life, duties, and occupa- 
tions, resemble, in all respects, closely those of 
the tribes of Persia. The women of the richer 
classes, living in towns, remaiu in the harems 
of their husbands or fathers, and veil when 
they go abroad. The poorer, and even those 
of the higher orders, living in villages or tents, 
perform the same duties as I have described 
those of the Toorkomans and Eeliauts to do.” 
[To be concluded next week. ] 





Mary Stuart: an Historical Tragedy. By 
James Haynes. 8vo. pp. 103. London, 1840. 
Ridgway. 

HavinG quoted from “ The Legend of Flo- 
rence,” it would not be even-handed justice in 
the Literary Gazette to pass its Drury Lane 
contemporary over without a notice beyond 
what was taken of it as an acted play. But, 
independently of this, Mr. Haynes’s genius 
well deserves such a tribute from us ; and we 
most cheerfully offer it. 

His dedication to Mr. Macready is finely 
expressed, and justly due to that gentleman, 
but for whose noble and liberal efforts the 
public would never have seen either this or 
any other of the legitimate dramas which 
(whatever blemishes may be attributed to them) 
have raised and adorned our stage within the 
last three years. It runs thus:— 


**My dear Sir,—It is not in the formal spirit of a 
dedicator, but with the heartfelt gratitude of a deeply 
obliged friend, that 1 beg of you to accept the dedica- 
tion of this tragedy. It wes you every thing — its 
production on the stage—its adaptation to the stage 
—its preparation —its success, The main elements of 
that success were, the solicitude with which you watched 
its progress, and the power with which you grasped 
the character of Ruthven, seized on all the points, whe- 
ther prominent or latent, and drove them through the 
public heart by the energy of your performance. But, 
perhaps, this is a topic which, instead of dilating upon 
myself, I ought to leave to that fame which cannot 
charged with flattery. For all your kindness—for all 
your exertion—for the position, such as it is, in which I 
now stand among the dramatists of the day, and which I 
could not have reached without your assistance, accept 
this humble, but sincere, tribute of gratitude from your 
obliged and devoted friend, James HAyNgs.” 


The preface explains so much of the au- 
thor’s ideas in drawing his characters and 
framing the story and dénotment, that we do 
not think justice can be done to the play 
without being aware of them. Mr. Haynes 
says:— 
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«* When I first turned my attention to the subject of 
Rizzio’s death, as the ground-work ofa t! iy, 1 was 
chiefly attracted by the fierce leur of Ruthven’s 
character. It appeared to me, that the picture, which 
historians had drawn of that remarkable personage, was 
well calculated for poetical, and even for dramatic effect. 
acon Iembarked my humble powers, with more 
ardour consideration in the attempt to construct a 
play out of the existing materials, little thinking, at the 
time, what difficulties my imagination had concealed 
from my judgment. It was not until I had proceeded 
too far to retract (for no man likes to throw away his 
Jabour), that I discovered how much the scantiness of 
the materials, the nature of the subject, and even the 
tone of the characters, were calculated to obstruct my 
design. Ruthven was too savage, and Rizzio too despic- 
able, to be faithfully represented on the stage; and Mary’s 
attachment to her favourite could not be rendered pro- 
minent without the test danger, nor evaded without 
suppressing the only circumstance that could palliate, or, 

» account for the sanguinary act. I do not pre- 

sume to say that I have surmounted these difficulties,— 
that I have produced scenes which, without counte- 
nancing the imputation of actual guilt, are still suffi- 
ciently marked by indiscretion to soften the otherwise 
unmitigated horror of the catastrophe: but it was m 
intention to have done so; and I have stated the disad- 
vantages pecnliar to the subject itself, as an apology for 
those defects with which the drama may be otherwise 
fairly chargeable.” 


This statement removes several objections 
against the structure of the tragedy, and ac- 
counts satisfactorily, as far as theatrical repre- 
sentation is concerned, fur the alterations made 
in the historical characters. Ruthven is ex- 
alted, it is true; but it is only on a false 
bottom, for he is still no more than an enthu- 
siast murderer, and vile from the vile use he 
makes of his innocent daughter. Rizzio, too, is 
merely elevated sufficiently for stage effect ; and 
the rest stand pretty clear as they have or might 
have been handed down to us. Mary is charged 
with no fault beyond indiscretion; and when 
we (even we, her defenders) recollect of what 
crimes and guilt she has been accused, we can- 
not in our conscience think that the author has 
transgressed in this particular. Friends and 
foes will, after all the volumes that have been 
written, de¢ide it their own ways; and we are 
glad to leave the controversy in their hands, to 
quote a few brief passages of feeling and poetry 
from our esteemed author. ‘I'he second scene 
of the first act is a fair specimen :— 


** A Chamber in Ruthven's House. 
Ruthven reclining on a couch, Catherine standing by him. 
Catherine. My father, are you better now? 
Ruthven, Look out 
O’er yonder hill, where winter, breaking up 
His snowy camp, is hastening to be gone. 
Such is my state! 
Catherine. And yet that gentle sleep, 
From which you've just awakened, gives me hope, 
The crisis past, you will be well again. 
Ruthven. it may be so; but what have I to wish for 
In lite? My country’s past a sick man’s help, 
And past a sane man’s hope! ’Tis gone to ruin! 
T’ve nothing left to wish—to care for, now. 
erine. Am I then nothing to you? Oh, my 
father! 
Let me not lose your love; or, if I must, 
Let it be some time hence, that I may play 
The cheat for once, and die before it come. 
Ruthven. Talk not of dying—even in fancy talk not. 
I may not be a gentle father, Kate, 
But I'm a loving one, The bird, that feeds 
Her young with her own flesh, is harsh of note, 
Compare her with the lark that quits her brood 
To sing in upper air—O Kate, you know not 
How dear you are to me. 
Catherine. 1 do—I do, 
My father—and I bless you for't ?” 


Morton comes to rouse Ruthven to action, 
and the colloquy thus opens :— 


** Morton. How is’t with my friend? 
Ruthven. He lives. 
Morton. Improves, too. Hope's a good physician ; 
If art should fail, there’s strength in nature still. 
Ruthven. Yes; when the limbs are young, ‘the 
sinews free, 
The very bones elastic; but, in age, 
Weak, withered, and though bent, unbending age, 
g office of the is o'er, 
And nature's self is on the side of waste 
And dissolution. 
Morton. Talk not so, nor think 80; 
Remember what you have been. 
Ruthven. That’s my torment : 
For now what am I, grovelling in the dust 


My helmet rusted, and the standard brave 
That, like a skirt of Mars, shook overhead, 
In the high wind of battle, clings with mould. 
I have no strength: what can the dying do, 
But, in the base gradation of their fate, 
Become the dead, and rot ?” 

Rizzio’s defence of himself against the 
insults of the rough Scotch nobles is very 
spirited :— 

** Rizzio, I do not rail he the nobly born 
When merit stamps their claim. I honour worth ; 
And rank—for aught I know, who cannot boast it— 
May help the good that nature must — 
But, when I see hard-hearted pride rejoicing 
To crush the weak, by Heaven ! it drives me mad 
To think that one man should be born for power, 
And t’other for oppression. 
Darnley. Will you hear 
This insolence ? 
Queen. Not if I Soe it such. 
Darnley. Then let’s decide the cause, and stop the 
gg 
Queen. We havenoclue to guide us through the maze 
OF soe ogg 
Darnley. But we can judge 
| Between the credit due to men of worth 
| And men of yesterday ? 
| Douglas. It asks no skill 
To weigh the credit of a base Italian. 
Rizzio, a wherefore base ?—Explain. Was Rome 


of o 
A land of basehess? Were her patriots base? 
Were the great Caesars knaves? and Cicero ! 
Was he a cheat, and Horace a buftoon ? 
These were your base Italians ! 
From books spoke bf it 
rom s—lI spoke of living men. 
Rizzio. And I “ ~ ° 
Of men who live for ever! Men, whose names 
Were, like their souls, immortal !—men who stood 
Upon the mountain-top of the whole world, 
The very Ida of the intellect ! 
But, look again—I take a later day, 
When Italy and base Italians saved 
The wreck of learning, and the fountain springs 
Of liberty and glory from the Goth. 
What can you shew to match that matchless claim ?— 
The glorious East, that in its bosom wears 
The morning, like a jewel, never shone 
So bright, as when the gates of Italy 
Opened to let the flood of science out 
Upon the world, and gilded all the sphere ! 
You talk of base Italians! Learn to read, 
And you'll talk otherwise.” 


These are, indeed, but small samples, yet we 
must conclude with one more—a poetical simile 
put into the mouth of Ruthven, after the 
death of his daughter :— 


** Darnley. But are you sure that your late loss 
Hath left no drop of weakness after it, 
Which, at the moment, may unnerve your hand ? 
Ruthven. You've heard the story of a lioness 
| That saw her i whelp by the hunter speared 
| One glorious day of chase, 'urious she sprang 
} From the thick jungle at the multitude, 
| And made more havoc in their ranks than wildfize 
} In brambles, till she fell. Nor quailed she then ; 
| For when she fell, ’twas at the bleeding side 
| Of her own offspring stretched in death. Close, close 

As mothers lie, she lay to’t; stroked the skin 
| By hunters rudely torn, and with a lick, 

Which was her kiss, pierced by a hundred wounds, 
| Amidst a thousand shouts, she died lamenting 
The baby brute that from her fearful breast 

Drew milk and tenderness. Such as that mother, 
Am la father. Such the grief I feel. 


i 


Come, follow me, and you shall own its greatness.” 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and 

| Historical, of the various Countries, Place:+, 
and Principal Natural Objects in the Worki. 

| Part I. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 8v0. 
| pp. 128. Double columns. 
| Longman and Co, 
| Fox adequate labour and research, for sufficient 
knowledge and ability, for clearness sand com- 

| prehension in its execution, the namie of Mr. 
M‘Culloch is by far the highest that. could be 
offered to the public as a guarantee for the 
value of a work like this. Ofa First Part it 
would be premature to speak otherwi se than as 
a specimen of what the whole promises to be ; 
and we have great pleasure in stat ing that it 
fully upholds the high reputation of ‘the author, 
whose encyclopediacal mind truly appears to fit 


London, 1840. 





Even of mine own decay? My sword is bent, 


the work proceeds we shall have many occasions 


him to grapple with all “rHz Worxp.’’ <As|>Y 





to enter into details: for the present we shall 
only add, that the plan is admirably laid down, 
and that much originality is introduced, where 
under other hands we would have had nothing 
beyond mere compilation. ** Arabia’’ is the last 
entry, and all that precedes is treated with 
necessary care, affording ample information. 

A Companion to the Medicine Chest, and Com. 
pendium of Domestic Medicine ; comprising 
Plain Directions for the Employment of Me- 
dicines, with their Properties and Doses, and 
brief Descriptions of the Symptoms and Treat. 
ment of Diseases, and of the Disorders inci. 
dental to Infants and Children, &c. &c. By 
John Savory, Member of the Society of Apo- 
thecaries, London. Pp. 342. London, 1840. 
Churchill. 

Tuts is a second, and much-improved, edition 

of an extremely useful work, the first edition 

of which received our unqualified approval not 
long ago. This contains, in addition to the 
subjects specified above in the title-page, the 

French, German, and Italian names for each 

article or medicinal substance, in order that 

the work may be the more useful to continental 
travellers; also directions for restoring sus- 
pended animation, and for counteracting the 
effects of poison ; a very copious and judicious 
selection of the most efficacious prescriptions, 
in English as well as in Latin; and a descrip- 
tion of the most serviceable mechanical auzxili- 
aries to medicine. This work will be found 
remarkably useful to families residing at a dis- 
tance from professional assistance, to clergy- 
men, and to travellers by land and sea. It is 

a complete system of domestic medicine, in a 

condensed style and compact form, presenting, 

moreover, the greatest facilities for reference. 

A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, and Gothic Architecture. 3d edition, 
enlarged, exemplified by 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
2 vols. 1840. Oxford, Parker ; London, 
Tilt. 

AFTER being out of print some time, we are 

glad to see a third edition of this very useful 

work. The additions called for are worthy of 
the original design, and bring the publication 
nearer and nearer to desirable perfection. 

Camp and Quarters; or, Scenes and Impres- 
sions of Military Life, &c. &c. By Major 
Join Patterson, author of ‘* Adventures of 
the 50th Regiment,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1840. Saunders and Otley. 

Tuts olla podrida tumbles the reader all about 
the world—Ireland, the: Peninsula, the East 
and West Indies, and every other locality 
where any regiment has been during the last 
fifty years! It seems to be the scraping toge- 
ther of the gallant major’s commonplace an 
memorandum books; and, sooth to say, we 
have been so jumbled with the sudden traus- 
positions, and annoyed by the perpetual use of 
initials instead of names of persons or places, 
that we have rather tired in the perusal. C. 
Mathews appears to advantage as Capt. Patter, 
in a piece called “ Patter versus Clatter,”” which 
is very rapid and fussy; so let us hope his 
fellow-soldiers may, like the theatrical audiences, 
reap amusement from the Major’s military per- 
formance of Patter’s-son ! 

Parliamentary Debate on a Resolution for the Admission 
of Ladies to the Gallery of the House of Commons. Pp. 12. 
(London, Bonsor.)—A clever jeu d’esprit written for 
school recitation at Christmas. It is a fair holydey 

time, and if the young legislators go on as they have 

Con till they e senators, there will be more fun 

in the House of Commons than we have been ac 

customed to see, notwithstanding the public amusement 

produced by that grave assembly. a 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. 119. Englisi Poets, 

Robert Bell, Esq. Vol. 11. (London, Longman and 

Co.)—This volume is given to Dryden.—Two centuries 

of minor poets in a brief but interesting man- 
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ner,—Pope, and Young—the whole reflects credit on the 
editor.—Vol. 120. On the Habits and Instincts of Animals, 
by W. Swainson, A.C.J. F.R.S.—The questio verata be- 
tween animal instinct and human reason is ably treated, 
but not settled, in this volume; but all the contents re- 
lating to the passions, motions, habits, &c. &c., of 
animals, are replete with interesting matter and curious 
observation. ith Mr. Swainson’s theoretical opinions 
and system we shall not now concern ourselves, but 
merely note that the lovers of natural history will 
find much to gratify that love in the volume before us. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

FripaY, 2lst.—Mr. Nasmyth ‘ On the Origin 
of Alphabetical Character;’ and ‘On the 
Pneumatic Mirror.’ Babylonian bricks, made 
on the banks of the Euphrates, 4000 years 
ago, exhibit the first principles, the primitive 
forms of our own alphabet! This singular 
etymology of form was ingeniously traced and 
illustrated by Mr. Nasmyth. The first order 
of bricks presents a simple impression of the 
angle of a cubical object, or the same with 
a trail, most easily produced on moist clay, 
with a cubical stick or style, or with the edge 
of a hard brick. Probably, as observed, the 
latter was first used, because of its having 
perhaps accidentally originated the character. 
But soon the style must have been employed, 
for on the edge of a brick of the earliest date 
Mr. Nasmyth has detected the proof. The 
impression there affords an exact represent- 
ation of the instrument which had been forced 
too far into the clay. The second order varies 
only slightly from the first, the difference con- 
sisting in the top of the character being slightly 
curved, produced by slowly moving the style 
edgewise. These characters are made with the 
same style with the greatest facility, and of any 
size, dependent upon the depth of the impres- 
sion in the clay, and are capable, moreover, of 
infinite combination ; indeed the variety is 
truly astonishing. The mode of combining the 
elementary to form alphabetical characters was 
shewn. The next stage manifested by the pre- 
sent remains of those by-gone days is the produc- 
tion of the precise character by the chisel ; and in 
these cases its adoption as the representative of 
language, whatever that may have been, is re- 
cognised. The bricks of this period afford evi- 
dence of this, as also of the carving of blocks 
for the purpose of stamping on them, pre- 
viously to drying or baking, a page of writing, 
or rather of printed characters, now not in- 
taglio, as in the original, butcameo. Printing 
upwards of 3000 years ago!! Yes; and with 
the modern improvements of the stereotype, 
and of the cylindrical press. Babylonian 
cylinders of hardstone, agate, chalcedony, &c. 
engraved with these letterpress characters, 
are to be seen in antiquarian collections. A 
depressed angle is the fundamental and cha- 
racteristic principle of, and inherent to, the 
form of the primitive simple impress, and is 
also the marked peculiar of the alphabetical 
signs. It is this property which Mr. Nasmyth 
has recognised in the primitive Greek letters, 
and which stamps their relation to the Baby- 
lonian characters. He pointed out the de- 
pressed angle, true to itself, and not parallel 
to the line, as in modern writing, especially 
in the base of the alpha. Others exhibited this 
striking affinity, this retention of the original 
form, after a lapse of 2000 years, shewing man’s 
tendency to cling to form when its origin has 
passed away. To the Phenicians, who had 
most intercourse with the Babylonians, was 
attributed the communication of this distinctive 
basis. In the Roman era particular care was 
taken to represent the depressed angle in the 

ttum stroke of the letters; and from our 
own alphabet, within fifty or a hundred years 


only, has the true Babylonian original vanished. 
For, up to that time, it was customary to form 
the seraph of the T above the line, strikingly 
retaining the primitive characteristic. With 
the aid of a slab of moist clay, a cubical style, 
and diagrams, Mr. Nasmyth most clearly ex- 
plained his interesting views. Aijdless de- 
scriptive yields to illustrated oration. The time 
set apart for the evening illustrations not 
having been wholly occupied by the foregoing 
subject, Mr. Nasmyth exhibited and explained 
his * Pneumatic Mirror,’”’ which attracted con- 
siderable attention. It will be remembered, 
doubtless, by our readers, that this simple and 
singular invention was made public at the 
British Association last year, and described in 
our report of the Birmingham meeting (Liter- 
ary Gazette, No. 1180). The objection there 
stated to its use for telescopes, Mr. Nasmyth 
considers merely theoretical, and to be over- 
come and counterbalanced by the practical 
benefits to be derived from its application to 
astronomical purposes. The heating powers 
of these mirrors are enormous, and realise the 
traditionary wonders of the burning-glasses of 
Archimedes. They may yet, in consequence of 
the facility of adjusting the focus to any dis- 
tance, be employed offensively and destructively, 
as it is told of their prototypes at the siege 
of Syracuse. But by prototype we mean not 
to hint that the pneumatic mirror is a copy. 
We agree with Mr. Nasmyth in believing that 
defective translation gave rise to the report, 
and that spicula ardentia may have been ren- 
dered specula ardentia. Neither Livy nor 
Polybius recount burning-glasses among the 
terror-striking inventions of Archimedes. And 
in Rollin’s “ Ancient History ”’ they are men- 
tioned as modern tradition. Another appli- 
cation, suggested by the inventor, was the 
bringing tv perfection, in our conservatories, 
tropical plants. By it the requisite intensity 
of light, as well as heat, may be concentrated, 
to produce in them the brilliant perfection now 
only to be witnessed in tropical regions. 


(W» have always much satisfaction in noticing the pro- 
gress of local institutions like this ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the British Association, it is only by the per- 
manent establishment and liberal support of such 
societies throughout the country, that general inform- 
ation and improvement can be sufficiently found for 
the people.—Ed. L. G.) | 

TWEEDSIDE PHYSICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY. 

A QUARTERLY meeting of the Tweedside 

Physical and Antiquarian Society was held at 

the apartments of the Institution, Sir T. Mac- 

dougall Brisbane, Bart. the Society’s president, 
in the chair.—The attendance of members was 
more than usually numerous ; and the business 
of the day passed off with a degree of spirit which 
proved that the general interest taken by the 
public in the affairs of the Institution had 
undergone no diminution. The donations, 
which were announced as having been received 
by the Society during the interval which had 
elapsed since the last quarterly meeting, were 
not only remarkable in point of number, but 
many of them were of a most interesting and va- 
luable description. These are detailed in 1. De- 

partment of Geology and Mineralogy; 2. 

Numismatics and Greek and Roman Antiqui- 

ties; 3. Medieval Antiquities and General 

Curiosities; 4. Botany and Zoology; 5. 

Library; and 6. Meteorological Department, 

&c. His’ Grace the Duke of Roxburgh, 

Sir T. M. Brisbane; Mr. Selby, of Turzell ; 

Mr. Lister, of Newcastle; Dr. F. Douglas, 

of Kelso; Mr. Selkirk, of Jedburgh, &c. 

were among the donors. The career of the 

Society has hitherto been one of uninterrupted 








success. Its first meeting was held on the 
4th February, 1834; and, on the same day, 
the first donation to the museum reached the 
Secretary, and was placed by him in what 
might be termed the fragment of a second- 
hand book-case, which then constituted the 
whole furniture of the establishment. Now 
the Institution is in possession of a handsome 
edifice, its own property, in which are placed 
upwards of one hundred cases, containing 
ample illustrations of the ornithology, ento- 
mology, and botany of the district ; its geolo- 
gical and mineralogical specimens are numerous 
and interesting; and its collection of coins, 
antiquities, and of general curiosities, is suffi- 
ciently extensive to occupy, for many hours, 
the attention of the curious visitor; while 
of botany, as applied to agriculture, there are 
also ample and valuable illustrations. — 
Abridged from the Kelso Mail. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, Feb. 25, 1840. 
Srirtine of February 17.—M. Poisson in the 
chair. ‘The Academy proceeded to a ballot for 
a member in the room of the late M. Dulong. 
M. Despretz has been placed at the head of 
the list by the section of Physical Sciences; but, 
on a ballot of the whole Academy being taken, 
M. Babinet, whose researches in optical science, 
and the improvements of optical instruments 
are well known, obtained 35 votes, while M. 
Despretz obtained only 19.. The former was 
declared duly elected.—_M. Arago communi- 
cated to the Academy the principal results 
obtained during the last scientific expedition 
to Spitzbergen, and the north of Norway and 
Lapland, by Messrs. Lottin, Bravais, and Mar- 
tins, who were charged with the operations 
relating to geography, terrestrial physiology, 
and meteorol The geographical and hy- 
drographical operations of the expedition united 
the labours of Scaresby on the western coast, 
with those of Parry on the northern shores of 


.| that island. Numerous observations had been 


made for determining atmospheric refraction at 
very small elevations above the horizon. In 
the tidal observations particular attention was 
paid to the lines of different elevation left by 
the water; and it was found that, although at 
points near each other the observations shewed 
the lines to be nearly horizontal, yet for distant 
points the horizontality was by no means pre- 
served: so much so, that while the ancient 
level of the sea was shewn to have been at 
85 metres above the present level at one point, it 
was only at 22 metres at another. This change, 
it was concluded, could have been caused only 
by the up-heaving of the coast. Several of the 
best instruments carried out by the expedition 
had, with the permission of the French govern- 
ment, been given to eminent native observers 
to continue their researches.—An interesting 
communication was read from Mr. Milne Ed- 
wards, member of the Academy, on some pyro- 
somatic animals found by him in the Bay of 
Villefranche, near Nice. He had been able to 
observe all the phenomena of their circulation 
and respiration. All the vibratory hairs of 
their bronchie move and whirl about with ex- 
treme rapidity, but with perfect harmony ; the 
heart is placed at the lower part of the body, 
by the side of, and below, the visceral mass, 
and performs its contractions in a peristaltic 
manner. The order of circulation, too, changes 
from time to time in this animal: those vessels 
that at one period served as arteries perform- 
ing at another the functions of veins. This 
anormal mode of circulation was considered b 
Mr. Edwards as having been thus found in 
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the grand natural divisions of Lamarch’s class 
of Tunicata. A supplementary discussion en- 
sued between M. Dumas and M. Pelouze on 
the theory of chemical substitution, but no 
new facts or observations of interest were eli- 
cited... M. Dumas also communicated some 
results of observations on the action of alcohols 
on alkalies.—M. Biot read an interesting paper 
* On the Determination of the Saccharine Pro- 
perties of the Juice of the Sugarcane, by the 
Polarisation of Light.’ He had submitted to 
the test of circular polarisation a portion of 
the vesou juice which had been employed by 
M. Peligot in the valuable experiments which 
were lately mentioned ; and had found, that, 
through a tube of 152 millimetres in length, 
this liquid gave to the plane of polarisation of 
the red ray a deviation of 18° towards the right 
hand of the observer: this was exactly the de- 
viation that would be caused by a liquid im- 
pregnated with an aqueous solution of crystal- 
lised sugar, in which the sugar entered in the 
proportion of 20 to 100. Saccharine juices with 
less power of crystallisation caused a smaller 
deviation; and M. Biot suggested, that this 
property might be employed by sugar-growers 
and refiners as a means of testing the relative 
productiveness of various juices.—M. Robiquet 
read a report in the name of M. Dumas and 
himself ‘ On the Waterproof Composition of M. 
Menotti, as applied to all kinds of Stuff.’ This 
composition was styled by its inventor, Savon 
hydrofuge, and the nature of it was hitherto a 
profound secret to all but the members of the 
examining commission, to whom M. Menotti 
had communicated it. The great cheapness of 
it was one of its principal recommendations: a 
smockfrock could be dipped in it, and rendered 
perfectly waterproof at acost of cnly 40 centimes 
(about 4d. English).—M. Biot presented to the 
Academy several photographic images obtained 
by the passing of the Drummond light through 
various lenses, and ultimately through a trans. 
parent painting. The representation of this 
painting was obtained in black and white on 
the iodised surface of the metallic plate with 
great distinctness.— MM. Morin read a note 
upon two mechanical apparatus of his in- 
vention for measuring the quantity of power 
exercised by any machine. According to his 
method, M. Morin had succeeded in computing 
exactly the quantity of power borrowed from any 
steam engine, and had applied it to several fac- 
tories in which such power was hired out from 
one central engine to various persons. One of 
these machines was destined to count this power 
during a brief period, the other could do the 
same for several weeks.— M. Colin, engineer of 
the Ponts et Chaussées, addressed a memoir to 
the Academy ‘ Upon the Spontaneous Slippings 
of Land, especially in Banking Operations.’ 
He shewed that the prism of thrust was ter- 
minated not by a plane, but by a cycloidal sur- 
face.—M. Leblanc communicated some fresh 
instances of the communication of glanders 
and farcy from horses to human subjects. 
M. Majendie again took occasion to deny the 
correctness of the experiments, and undertook, 
upon the exhibiting of the actual preparations 
before the Academy, to prove what he stated. 
Académie Francaise.— Sitting of Feb. 20. 
The great event in the literary world for this 
week, and which has produced an extraordinary 
sensation in Paris, has been the elections in the 
Académie Francaise to the chairs vacated by 
the deaths of M. Michaud and the late Arch- 
bishop of Paris. In the first chair two pre- 
vious elections had been held, but had not led 
to any result; none of the candidates having 


obtained the absolute majority of votes. At 





this the third election, all the political candi- 
dates having been withdrawn there remained 
only Victor Hugo in the field, and it was sup- 
posed he would be elected: but at the eleventh 
hour the opposing faction in the Academy 
brought forward an eminent man asa candidate, 
M. Flourens, perpetual secretary of the section 
of natural philosophy in the Academy of 
Sciences, and professor of comparative physio- 
logy at the Garden of Plants. Three ballots 
without any result took place: at the fourth, 
three of Victor Hugo’s supporters went over 
to M. Flourens, and he had 19 votes against 11. 
Those who at first voted for Victor Hugo were 
Chateaubriand, Lacretelle, Villemain, Lebrun, 
Ségur, Pongerville, Feletz, Lamartine, Thiers, 
Nodier, Viennet, Dupin, Salvandy, Guizot, 
Cousin, and Mignet. Those for Flourens in- 
cluded the dramatic authors, Scribe, Casimir 
Delavigne, Dupaty, Lemercier, Etienne, Jouy, 
Baour, Brifaut, and Roger. Messrs. De Cessac 
and Roger Collard abstained from voting. It 
came out afterwards that Dupin, one of the 
greatest marplots in France, was in a hurry to 
get back to the Chamber of Deputies that day 


to vote on the Duc de Nemours’ dotation bill, | 
and so he determined to go over to Flourens in | 


order to bring the election toaclose. The others 
followed his example! It has been a cause of 
much subsequent amusement, that three of M. 
Flourens’ supporters knew so little about him 
that they all wrote his name wrong, and in a 
different manner, on their balloting tickets. 

M. Michelet’s fourth volume of his learned 
‘“ History of France” has just been published. 
It relates tothe interesting period of Charles VI., 
and the establishment of the English in France. 
This volume is equally remarkable with the 
former ones, for the deep vein of poetic feeling 
that runs through it, and the intimate know- 
ledge of the social condition of France, which 
none but men of profound reading like M. 
Michelet, and there are not many such, can 
pretend to. 

There are several new picturesque works 
now coming out, which, from the glances we 
have had of them, are well got up, and contain 
much interesting matter. ‘* L’Ancien Bour- 
bonnais,” by Messrs. Allier Michel and Batis- 
sier, published at Moulins,.is a very creditable 
work, and does much henour to the antiquarian 
spirit of that town. ‘‘ La Bretagne Pittoresque” 
is another work of the same nature: and the 
African possessions of France have also found a 
topographer in M. Hatin, who announces a 
picturesque history of Algiers. 

We have heard Moke’s ‘‘ History of Bel- 
gium,” published at Brussels, well spoken of, 
but have not seen it. Captain Lafont has just 
sent forth the first of a series of volumes with 
the general title of “* Quinze Ans de Voyage 
autour du Monde,” which promises to be a 
valuable work. The author, during fifteen 
years, has sailed in the Pacific Ocean, and has 
visited China, the Sandwich Islands, New Hol- 
land, New Zealand, Mexico, &c. He partici- 
pated in the war of independence in Mexico, 
and has seen what may be called a good deal of 
the world. This work is the result of his 
observations. 

M. Alphonse Karr, the well-known novelist, 
is publishing a series of politico-literary satires 
called ‘* The Guépes,” in which he “* shews up” 
every thing and every body. ‘* Les Papillons 
Noirs” of Bibliophile Jacob are something of 
the same kind. A third publication of the 
same stamp is announced for Ist March: its 
title is to be ** Hic, Hec, Hoc, Cancans de 
Van 40:’’—these are just the things for the 
fribbles of Paris, 








A valuable envoy of pictures has just been 
received at the Ecole des Beaux Arts from 
Rome, being twelve large copies (18 feet by 12) 
of parts of paintings in the “ Sixtine Chapel,” 
by late M. Sigalon ; and are to be placed where 
his copy of “fhe Last Judgment” has long 
been fixed, in the chapel of the former convent of 
the Petits Augustins, now turned into the Ecole, 
Talking of pictures, we see that M. Destigny, 
of Caen, who has long published a periodical 
political satire, called * Nemesis,” has adver. 
tised “A Poetical Review of the Exhibition of 
the Louvre for 1840.” We learn, from Mont. 
pellier, that the lectures on history and foreign 
literature, in the newly established Faculty of 
Arts, are so numerous attended, that sentinels 
are placed at the doors of the lecture-rooms to 
keep the people from thronging in too fast. 

It has been ascertained that the Artesian 
well, now boring in the Abattoir de Grenelle, 
near the Champ de Mars, has reached a depth 
of 508 metres: the strata being as follows: — 
alluvium, 30 metres: plastic clay, 30: white 
chalk and flint, 400: argillaceous chalk, blue 
and green, without flint, 40: blue clay, fossili- 
ferous with pyrites, 8:— total, 508. Beneath 
this latter stratum lies a bed of sand, in which 
water is expected to be found. The lower part 
of the bore is now lining with a tube, and 
some more experiments on central heat will be 
made. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


+ ep Feb. 20.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. H. Holloway, Fellow of 
New College. 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. R. F. B. Rickards, Balliol 
College, Grand Compounder; Hon, E. C. Curzon, Christ 
Church; Rev. H. Mills, Balliol College ; Rev. G, Carter, 
St. John’s College; Rev. C. H. Tyler, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —W. L. Wigan, Christ Church; 
B. C. Warren, Exeter College. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Fes. 15th. Sir George 'T. Staunton, Bart. 
M.P., in the chair.— After rontine business, 
elections, &c., the reading of Sir John Mac- 
donald’s review of Colonel Evans’s work ‘ On 
the Practicability of an Invasion of British 
India’ was concluded. Although this paper 
was written ten years ago, the intimate ac- 
quaintance of the writer with the countries to 
which the tract in question related, and the 
recent occurrence of important events in those 
countries, could not fail to give a lively interest 
to the descriptions and observations of the re- 
viewer. The work of Col. Evans contemplated 
the probability of Russia subjugating the whole 
of Turkestan, taking the route of Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Balkh, and of establishing a provi- 
sional government there in one campaign ; and 
then it assumed, that with that possession as 
the basis of further operations, another cam- 
paign would suffice to carry her army over the 
Hindoo Coosh to Cabool, and thence by Pesh- 
awar to the Indus. Sir John Macdonald goes 
over the whole of Col. Evans’s positions, and 
shews that his conclusions have been deduced 
from his having taken too high an estimate of 
the power of Russia; and from his having, 4 
the same time, mistaken the general character 
and the natural difficulties of the route, as well 
as the probable resistance of the inhabitants of 
the countries to be traversed. We can afford 
reom for nothing more than a summary of Sit 
J. Macdonald’s reasons for coming to a different 
conclusion from Col. Evans on the subject ! 
question. He remarks on the difficulty of pro- 
viding an army in its march through a country 
which, though containing many fertile spots, '§ 
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yet, in the greatest part of its surface, a region 
of dreary and cheerless wastes, marked by a 
total absence of herbage, fuel, and wholesome 
water; with its plains bare and unpeopled ; its 
mountains covered with snow for half the year ; 
and its fertile valleys, at one moment the seat 
of plenty and enjoyment, at another, given up 
to blood and devastation. He does not admit 
the practicability of converting into good and 
efficient soldiers, within a few months, the 
30,000 Russian and Persian slaves now in cap- 
tivity in Khiva and Bokhara, where hard usage, 
toil, and insufficient food, must have reduced 
their moral and physical strength much below 
Col. Evans’s estimate of their powers ; and of | 
whom the Persians, who. constitute at least half 
the number, would, if set at liberty, be more 
likely to return to their own homes than to aid 
new masters in further schemes of conquest. 
He states that Col. Evans is deceived in his 
opinion of the ease by which the Oxus may be 
ascended ; and remarks, that Nadir Shah, with 
his light and unencumbered troops, unaccompa- 
nied by the baggage, ammunition, and artillery 
necessary to an European army, had great 
difficulty in his progress on that river; and 
that his course, too, was with the current, 
while the Russian vessels would have to be 
dragged by horses and men against the stream : 
that the estimate made by Col. Evans of the 
load which a camel can carry is nearly double 
the reality, the load of a camel in Persia not 
being above 400lbs, while Col. Evans supposes 
that three camels can carry above a ton: that 
in estimating the number of camels in the 
neighbourhood of Khiva at 100,000, because 
that number annually pay a tax at the gate on 
entry, he has quite forgotten that each camel 
may pass the gate several times in a year. He 
observes, also, that one argument employed by 
Col. Evans to prove the abundance of camels is, 
that every soldier on a march is accompanied 
by one to carry provisions ; while the plain in- 
ference from that fact, namely, that provisions 
are very scarce, has not been drawn by Col. 
Evans. Sir John gives a lucid geographical 
account of the countries intervening between 
the Caspian and the Indus, by every road which 
can be followed. He describes the habits of the 
native tribes; their independent mode of life ; 
the ease with which they leave their homes and 
withdraw to. the desert ; the feuds always ex- 
isting between different tribes; and notices 
their cunning policy in availing themselves of 
the rival powers in their neighbourhood, whom 
they play off against each other to their own 
advantage. These, and many other difficulties, 
in the opinion of Sir John Macdonald, would 
concur to render that a very difficult task which 
appears to Col. Evans so easy. The examples 
of the rapid advances of Alexander, Mahmud, 
Timur, and Nadir Shah, so often adduced, are, 
in many points, shewn to be quite inapplicable 
to the case under consideration. A strong 
contrast was drawn between the character and 
habits of those conquerors and their hosts, and 
the physical and national habits of the Rus- 
sians ; as well as-between the impressions pro- 
duced by the respective armies on the nations 
through which they had to pass; and, lastly, 
observed that, supposing the hostile advance 
effected to the borders of the British territories, 
the country arrived at would be found in the 
hands of one of the most powerful nations of 
Europe, fully able to cope with any army that 
could be brought against it. A sketch of the 
sort of military operations to be put in practice 
on and near the Indus, admitting for a moment 
the practicability of an enemy proceeding so 


with a well.deserved eulogy of our native 
troops, which it conceived to be, both morally 
and physically, equal to any exertion that 
might fairly be demanded of them. The read- 
ing of this paper was followed by another, 
containing ‘ Observations on Colonel Evans's 
Tract, and on the foregoing Paper,” by Sir John 
Malcolm, who adds the weight of his-opinion 
in support of the views taken by Sir John 
Macdonald.— Mr. E. Solly read papers on se- 
veral articles of Indian produce. The first 
related to the attempts which had been made | 
to introduce the fibre of the leaf of the pine-| 
apple, or ananas, as a substitute for flax. Mr. | 
Solly stated that a patent had been obtained by | 
Mr. Zineke for the manufacture of the thread ; | 
and that the patentee had found the fibre could | 
be spun far more readily when bleached than | 
before that operation: but Mr. Solly considered | 
that the expense of this substance would hardly | 
admit of its entering into competition with | 
flax and other fibrous substances.—This paper | 
was followed by a ‘Notice of a New Indian 
Gum Resin,’ likely to be of considerable utility 
in the arts, particularly in the manufacture of 
varnishes. Mr. Solly also alluded to an ex- 
amination which he had made of a variety of | 
samples of the productions of Mysore and the | 
Punja), and into a collection of dyes from | 
India. { 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday. —Entomological, 8 p.m; British Architects, | 
8p.M.; Medical, 8 P.m. 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 p.m. ; Horticultural, 3 P.M, 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 8 P.M. 

Wédnesday.—Society of Arts, 7} P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Zoological, 3 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m. ; Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Sati 


until it was too late—compunction. Upon 
the whole, we have seldom seen a more. for- 
cible and impressive representation of * the 
horrors of war.” 


The Eglintoun Tournament. Edward Cor- 
bould, del. et lith. Hodgson and Graves. 
WE have repeatedly noticed in our columns, 
with the admiration which was their due, the 
skilful and powerful drawings contributed by 
Mr. Edward Corbould to the exhibitions of the 
New Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
Unless, however, we much deceive ourselves, 
the work before us is that promising young 
artist’s first publication, and we are happy to 
add that it does him high credit. It represents, 
with great spirit and beauty, the splendid and 
animated scenes of gallantry (in both senses of 
the word) which occurred at Eglintoun Castle 
in August last. Besides an appropriate and 
tastefully ornamented title-page, the volume 
contains eight well-selected subjects : viz. ‘* The 
Tilt-ground at Eglintoun Castle;” “ The Lord 
of the Tournament (Lord Eglinton) with his 
Esquires and Retainers;’? ‘** The Queen of 
eauty advancing to the Lists ;” “ The Joust 
between the Lord of the Tournament and the 

Knight of the Red Rose ;” “ The Lord of the 

Tournament, as Victor, presented to the Queen 

of Beauty ;” “ The Mélée at the Eglintoun 

Passage of Arms ;" * The Staircase leading to 

the Ball-room at Eglintoun Castle;” and * Zhe 

Ball-room at Eglintoun Castle.” A concise, 

but highly-wrought typographical description 

precedes the plates. 

A Righte Faithfull Chronique of the Ladies 
and Knights who gained Worship at the 
Grand Tourney holden at his Castle by the 
Earl of Eglinton. 12mo. pp. 136. Saunders 


urday.— Asiatic, 2 p.M.; Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m.; United Service Institution (Anniversary), 2 P.M.; 
Physical, 8 P.M. 


and Otley. 
Tus little book does not properly belong to 
‘¢ The Fine Arts,” but (as the French say) it 
‘ goes so well”? with the interesting work which 
we have just mentioned, that we do not like to 
separate them; and we strongly advise pur. 
chasers of the one to become purchasers of the 
other. They will then be the possessors of afaith- 
ful, and complete, and finely-illustrated record 
companied by his generals (Murat, Berthier, | of one of the most brilliant and curious events 
Soult, Davoust, Bessieres, Caulaincourt, Mou-|of modern times. Mr. Bulkeley has evidently 
ton, Gardanne, and Le Brun), on the morning | performed his task con amore. Beginning with 
of the 9th of February, 1807, to the field of the the approach and arrival of the innumerable 
battle which he had gained on the preceding) visitors, he then describes the armour, equip- 
day ; and which is thus described :— |ments, and retinue of the respective knights, 

‘* The battle of Eylau, fought on the 8th of | relates the glorious triumphs and sad disasters 
February, 1807, was a scene of carnage which | which occurred in the lists on the days of chi- 
lasted from morning until night. Let any one | valric encounter, reports the eloquent speeches 
imagine to himself, upon the space of a square | which were made by both host and guest at 
league, nine or ten thousand dead bodies, four |the magnificent banquet, expatiates on the 
or five thousand horses killed, whole lines of |exquisite elegancies and delights of the suc- 
Russian knapsacks, broken pieces of muskets | ceeding ball, and concludes with an account of 
and sabres, the ground covered with cannon|the final dispersion of the vast assemblage. 
balls, howitzer shells, and ammunition, twenty-| An appendix details the costume of the most 
four pieces of cannon, near which were lying distinguished individuals, male and female. 
the bodies of their drivers, killed at the moment | To shew the enthusiasm with which Mr. Bulke- 
when they were striving to earry them off !— ley treats his inspiring theme, we will quote 
and all this was the more conspicuous, as the | the closing passage of his brief history of tour- 
ground was covered with snow. About noon | naments :— 
on the 9th, Napoleon rode over the field. The} ‘As a military exercise, the tournament 
emperor stopped continually to question the} must ever rank the noblest, and as best fitted 
wounded, to console and succuur as many as|to perfect the chevalier and charger. As a 
possible. The Russians, instead ef the death | pastime, it is the most dignified, graceful, and 
they expected, found a generous conqueror, jelegant ; pure from all the baser excitements 
and, prostrating themselves before him, held|of gain and gambling; aloof from all that is 
up their hands in token of their gratitude.” low, gross, or cruel, it seeks for its reward in 

There is great merit in the composition and | the applause of the most beautiful and noblest 
design of this spirited and striking work. The| part of the creation. The enclosure of com- 
expression of compassion and concern in the-em- | mons, warrens, and parks, the railroads bisect- 
peror’s countenance amounts almost to that|ing the country in every part, change of man. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Napoleon at Eylau. Engraved by Lucas, from 
the Original Picture by Gros. M‘Lean. 
THE subject is the visit of the emperor, ac- 


| 








far, was then given; and the paper concluded 


which, however, we fear he never entertained | ners, may ultimately render the chase as unpure 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ne 





sued as hawking; the tournament with care, 
proper regulations, strict attention to arms and 
armour, still offers itself to brace the nerves, 
give elegance and skill, and make the perfect 
cavalier. With these advantages, may it recall 
to recollection, and foster the virtues, the 
valour, devotion, justice, humanity, sincerity, 
temperance, truth, that adorned the knight 
sans tache et sans peur ; while fair maidens, 
proud of their increasing influence, shall each 
day become worthier of the heroism they in- 
spire. 
«« «It hath been through all ages ever seen, 

That with the praise of arms and chivalry 

The prize of beauty still hath poser been, 

And that for reasons of special privity : 

For either doth on other much rely; 

For he, me seems, most fit the fair to serve, 

That can her best defend from villany; 

And she most fit his service doth deserve 

That fairest is, and from her faith will never swerve!’ 
Spenser, Fatry Queenc.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
YES, CHIDE ME IF THOU WILT. 

Yes, chide me if thou wilt, and still 

I’ll love thy tongue although it chide me; — 
Nay, bid thy very coldness kill, 

1 am content to die beside thee! 
For, dearest, with thy thoughts to be 

Is bliss, though words of sorrow wring me; 
And sweeter hopelessness for thee 

Than aught the world hath left to bring me! 





But yet, for mercy’s sake, forbear 
That chord which reason binds to sever ; 
For though to love be but despair, 
Despairing must I love thee ever ! 
And should’st thou e’er forbid my feet 
To follow thine, in loving sadness, 
To cling e’en to despair as sweet,— 
That word, which banished me, were Mad. 
ness ! C. Swain. 


COMMERCE.—A SONNET. 


Tuov golden link of nations! Far and wide 

Thine arm extends :—it grasps each distant 

shore. 

Thee from thyself winds keep not—as of yore, 
Nor mountains intercept, nor seas divide ; 
Unchecked thou art by mountain, wind, or 

tide! 
Earth’s bowels are thy vitals: iron ore 
The tract on which thou bearest all thy store, 
Dashing—like lightning—in thine onward 
pride! 
Impulsive quick’ner of the human brain, 

Thou peaceful genius of my native land, 

I fear thee, while I greet thee. Thing of gain, 

How soon men learn thy ways to under- 

stand !. 
O! since Religion follows in thy train, 

Enlarge her borders through thy ‘social 

band.” 


Lambeth, Joun Peat, M.A. 


ANACREONTICA. 
VI. 

‘bie xigura ravgos, 

“Omdas, x. 7. Aw 
NaruReE to the bull gives horns, 
And with hoofs the steed adorns ; 
Teeth to lions, sharp and grim, 
And to fishes fins to swim ; 
Wings to birds, light feet to hares, 
And to man deep thought she shares. 
Woman ! nought is left for thee, 
Say, what shall thy dowry be ?— 
For spear and shield, to thee hath Heaven 
Beauty as a dowry given : 
And lovely Woman hath a charm, 
Fire to quench and steel disarm !—R, B. S. 


THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—A great mistake (the first 
of the present management) was made here 
last Saturday, in the production of an opera, 
which failed. Yet there was some pretty 
ballad music in it, and two airs by Harrison 
pleased us much, and both opening and finale 
were good. The rest was ruined by medi. 
ocrity, sameness, and tameness; every bar 
seemed an echo of something heard before, and 
we felt only pity that any composer should 
have made so anxious and laborious a waste of 
his time. 

Olympic. — Here a total change has taken 
place in the entertainments. Dull pieces have 
been withdrawn immediately on non success, 
and in their stead we have others, whose success 
is proclaimed by the good-humour and applause 
of the audience. This is the right sort of 
management, and if persevered in will bring 
its reward. The actors play with increased 
spirit, where they feel more hopeful as to the 
result of their exertions ; and, indeed, we could 
scarcely believe this to be the same theatre, 
with the same company, we visited a fortnight 
ago. So much of praise, and now for one 
word of advice.—Coarseness will never draw a 
good audience to the best parts of the house, 
and one of the pieces still acting is open to cen- 
sure on this score; at the same time, it is 
cleverly written and capitally acted. On 
Wednesday The Ladies’ Club, a smart piece 
in two acts, was performed for the first time 
with éclat. Mrs. Glover, as Chairwoman, was 
ably supported by Mrs. Garrick, Miss Fitz. 
walter, Miss M. A. Atkinson, Miss Treble, 
&c. ; and by Messrs. Turnour, Halford, Ross, 
Baker, Brooks, Pitt, &c. who, though at their 
club, were quite at home, some with their 
wives and all with their parts. Flammer,a 
footman, humorously played by Mr. G. Wild, 
and Fricandeau, a French cook, by Mr. Morris 
Barnett, were good accessories. A new bur- 
letta, in one act, by R. B. Peake, Esq. was 
also produced on Wednesday, and met with a 
very favourable reception, it is entitled My 
Home is not My Home, supported by Mr. 
Jones with great force and nature. The style 
is quaint, and the equivoques ludicrous. We 
observe several novelties of good authorship in 
the preparation list. 


Quartet Concerts, Hanover Square Rooms. 
—The second concert, held on Thursday even- 
ing, was more fully attended than the former one. 
The instrumental music was, as usual, of first- 
rate character, and agreeably relieved by the 
singing (between each piece) of Madame F. 
Lablache and Miss Rainforth. 

On Monday, Miss Chambers’ Concert was 
given at the Albion, in Aldersgate Street, when 
we rejoiced to see a well-filled room give evi- 
dence that neither kindly feeling nor generous 
patronage are confined to our West End cir- 
cles. Amongst the performers were Miss 
Millengen, who sung an English ballad very 
sweetly. Madlle. Ernesta Grisi, who gave an 
aria with taste and feeling. Signor Brizzi, in 
one of the most charming romances to which we 
ever listened, “ Pendant la Féte,”” was warmly 
encored. Signor Sola, who is a host in himself, 
gave us a MS. trio concertante for flute, violin, 
and piano-forte accompaniment, which was one 
of the most agreeable performances of the 
evening. The thema, taken from Rossini’s 
‘“ Matilde e Corradino,” was admirably played 
by the composer, Mr. T. Baker, and Mr. Dea- 
con. It is well worthy of his celebrity, and a 
place among his preceding works, so popu 





both in public and private performances. Mr. 





A. Sola gave a song from the ‘‘ Cenerentola” 
in the true Italian style. Several songs, with 
flute obligatos, were sweetly sung in the course 
of the evening, by Miss Bruce, Miss Byfield, 
and Mrs. A. Smith. On the whole, Miss Cham. 
bers had cause, we trust, to be fully gratified 
with the support and approbation her concert 
received. 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
Her Masesry visited Drury Lane in state on 
Wednesday, accompanied by her princely hus- 
band ; being his first appearance before an Eng. 
lish audience. Both seemed to be considerably 
affected on the occasion, though the reception 
was warm and cordial. 





Of Mr. Catlin’s American Indian exhibition 
at the Egyptian Hall, we have, in several of 
our Numbers, spoken in the terms of approba- 
tion, which its novelty, extent, and interest, 
deserves.* ; 

In like manner, most worthy of inspection is 
Mr. Schomburgk’s exhibition of the products, 
&c., of Guiana in Regent Street, to which we 
have also directed the attention of our readers, 
It is gratifying to observe, that among the 
Sights of London,” usual at this season of the 
year, we have several of the most laudable de- 
scription. A few hours at Mr. Catlin’s im- 
presses upon the spectator an infinitely more 
complete knowledge of the red races in the New 
World than would the pernsal of all the books 
that were ever written on the subject; and 
equally in Mr. Schomburgk’s gallery are we 
enabled to make a familiar acquaintance with 
the natural productions and the natives of 
Guiana ;—of Guiana, a colony in itself of the 
utmost importance to the mother country, and 
of which to the present time we may say the 
mother country has been almost totally ignorant. 
Mr. Schomburgk well merits our thanks for this 
collection, not only of the fruits, the flowers, the 
animals, birds, and reptiles (admirably preserved 
in their skins and plumage), the ornaments, 
the weapons of sport and war, the odoriferous 
gums and fatal poisons, and other objects of 
instruction and curiosity, but also for shewing 
us the natives of the clime, three of whom are 
constantly present. These are studies for the 
philosophical, as well as sights for the mere ob- 
server. Their habits are singular ; and though 
brought from within a few miles of each other, 
their languages are so different that one of them 
is utterly unintelligible to the other two, and 
between the latter but a few words are under- 
stood, so that the process of interpretation 
among them is rather amusing. Their dis- 
charge of arrows through a tube of eight or ten 
feet in length is a singular exploit. The arrow 
itself is like a child’s toy, not a foot long—it is 
inserted in the tube — the Indian puts it to his 
mouth, inflates his cheeks, puff, and off it goes 
with unerring certainty to the mark at thirty 
or forty yards’ distance. By this means and 
the famous Wourali poison, the largest animals 
are slain, and the smallest humming -birds 
brought down from the trees. The bow-and- 
arrow shooting is also well worthy of remark ; 
but the whole, as a source of useful informa- 
tion, ought not to be missed either by young 
or old. 

Another very interesting exhibition is just 





* In his lecture on Thursday evening, which was at- 
tended by several of the nobility, as well as a numerous 
and genteel auditory, Mr. C. _ some curious accounts 
of the ball-play, which was the same for 2000 miles 
country from north to south. So great was the emula- 


lar | tion in these dexterous contests, that the squaws caught 
ipped their 





up swi » &e., and literally whip 
into their utmost exertion. 
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above; namely, a representation of East Indian 
Fruits. These, about forty in number, are bya 
native of the Mauritius, and finished in the 
most natural and beautiful style. Even as 
works of art they are deserving of the public 
regard ; but as exact resemblances to the vari- 
ous products of the East, which fill our marts 
with preserves, dyes, useful articles, and luxu.- 
ries, — the banana, guava, &c. &c. &c. — they 
are not only great novelties, but pleasant teach- 
ers of botany and natural history. 

The Polytechnic and the Adelaide Galleries 
continue full of attractions, and places which 
cannot be examined without infinite satisfaction 
and benefit to all classes, and especially to the 

young. 

: At the St. James’s Gallery in Pall Mall (ad- 
vising a look at the adjoining British Institu- 
tion by the way) are to be seen a painting of 
the divans Charles I. on Horseback, said to 
be by Vandyke, for his majesty’s master of the 
horse, the Duc d’Epergnon; and a very fine 
picture of Lot and his Daughters, ascribed to 
Velasquez. It is not in the usual manner of 
that glorious master; but it is a noble work. 
The heads of the two female figures are exqui- 
sitely turned, and the countenance of the prin- 
cipal, pointing towards the burning city, as 
charming and expressive as any we ever saw: 
never was character more finely delineated — 
the physical and yet not the sensual prevailing 
over the intellectual. It is a picture in itself, 
but the entire grouping is fine; the draperies 
carefully done ; the old man, a warning to the 
intemperate, and the rocky back-ground and 
distance on the right, are, in our opinion, ex- 
ceedingly appropriate and beautiful. 

In Great George Street, Mr. Bewick has 
opened to view his excellent cartoons, or large 
studies, from the works of M. Angelo at Rome, 
executed for the late President of the Royal 
Academy, and which will, we trust, either alto- 
gether or by a numerous selection, be secured to 
our great National School. Persons who have 


not been at Rome can have no idea of the splen-| 


did productions of M. Angelo, till they enjoy 
the gratification of looking upon these copies, 
the execution of which does infinite honour to 
Mr. Bewick. Several other curious gems of 
art, particularly a copy of Cupid and Swans 
after Raffaelle, are also from the hand of the 
same artist. Never did we see such lovely and 


all the pomp of chivalry, they are array 
with great effect; and the spectacle (without 
the rain) is a delightful treat. 

Too late for us to inspect and describe this 
week, there is a collection of admirable paint- 
ings (Watson Taylor’s) on view at Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s rooms— Mr. Ather- 
stone’s ‘* Magdalen,” ascribed to Correggio; a 
gallery of the old foreign masters, by Mr. Nico- 
lay : and on Wednesday Mr. Howell commences 
his Lent illustrations of astronomy. 

Last night the Queen and Prince Albert, in 
state, bespoke the play at Covent Garden; and 
we include royalty among our sights, because 
the prices of admission were raised on their 
account, making, say so much for the enter- 
tainments, so much for Her Majesty, and so 
much for her princely husband. 





VARIETIES. 

Sacred Antiquities, MSS., §&c.—On his re- 
turn from Egypt and Palestine, Mr. Tattam, 
in a letter addressed to the Bedford: newspaper, 
Says :— 

“‘T should rejoice to hear of a few English gentlemen, 
of leisure and ability, uniting themselves for the purpose 
of accurately exploring all that tract of country which the 
Israelites p over, from the commencement of their 
amy from Egypt, until they entered the promised 
and; and then to survey Palestine in the same way. 
Their first object would be to determine, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the route the Israelites took to the Red Sea, and 
where in all probability they passed over. In doing this 
it will be necessary to examine the Egyptian desert, from 
the Convent of St. Antonio to Suez. This part of the 
country should be accurately surveyed and described, and 
| its geological appearance, and its botanical and other pro- 

ductions, correctly stated. ‘The same careful survey, ex- 
amination, and description, should be continued from 
| Suez to Sinai, and from Sinai throughout the desert and 
, the Holy Land. Every site and place mentioned in Scrip- 
| ture, together with its modern name, and other circum- 
| stances connected with it, should be determined, as accu- 
| rately as possible. I have seen enough in my journeyings 
| through these interesting parts of Eastern travel, to con- 
vince me that we know comparatively little respecting 





| them, and that an important service will be rendered to | 


biblical literature by those who shall undertake, and 
| fully execute, the task. Every spot, and every valley 
|and mountain throughout the whole district of Sinai, 
| will yield a rich and abundant return to the geologist, 
the antiquary, and the biblical scholar; for, notwith- 
| Standing all that we know of this tract of country, it is 
| now only partially known, and has never, I believe, been 


| accurately explored. 


| _** The accomplished and accurate writer on Egypt, Sir 
| Gardener Wilkinson, was going, it was said, to Palestine 


about two years ago, to make a trigonometrical survey of 
H 


the Holy Land, but a severe illness, which he experienced 


| at Paris, obliged him to return; and this object remains | 
| at the present time unaccothp! 


lished. This interesting 


| portion of the globe holds out, one would imagine, suffi- 


playful swan-hopping (properly a = ae to excite the zeal, and reward the 


as this. 

In Maddox Street, we have a fine model of 
St. Peter’s Church of Rome, on a very con- 
siderable scale. It is a very handsome work, 
and affords a perfect idea of the splendid pile. 

Atthe Horns Tavern, Kennington, on Thurs- 
day evening, there was (for the season) a good 
show of the South London Horticultural Society: 
and every night the Great Wiaard of the 
North performs his magical feats at the 
Strand Theatre. With these we have been 
Very much entertained, and we may add, asto- 
nished, for they are indeed dexterous and ex- 
traordinary. Legerdemain of a very superior 
kind is the order of the night ; and what with 
the laughable and the wonderful tricks, the 
audiences who fill the theatre are perfectly 
Satisfied. 

Elsewhere we have criticised two works of 
art on the famous Eglintoun Tournament. 
Those who want to see the thing itself—- the 
knights and the squires in their habits as they 
lived—have only to walk to Mr. Pratt’s superb 
exhibition in Lower Grosvenor Street. There, 
in the same perfect and great variety of splendid 
armour and costumes, on horseback, attended 


\ enab 


energies, of those whose abilities and diligence shall 
them to do justice to it. 

** No dangers need deter amateurs or Bible-Christians 
from this anagem | enterprise, for I feel assured the 
Pasha of Egypt would give them every facility and assist- 
ance; and I's 
be made to the pasha, that some of his scientific young 
men, who speak an European language, should be associ- 
ated in the undertaking. I will conclude with one other 
remark, which is this, that it will be desirable in every 
instance ible, to obtain the Arabic names of places 
and of things correctly written in the Arabic character.” 

Riddles for Naturalists. 
mh animal most resembles an eldest son?—The hare 
(heir). 

In which species of birds does the most striking resem- 
blance to dogs exist ?—In the howl (ow/). 

— aquatic bird did Othello resemble? 


‘owl. 

What bird 
turnips ?—Fi 

What bird is most like a coward ?—The quail. 

Which of the feathered tribe cannot be purchased for a 
sovereign ?—The guinea-fowl. 

If the coal-pits at Newcastle were gifted with speech 
what bird would they represent ?—The pratincole. 

Which birds assisted us to form our alphabet ?—The 
jays and hens. 

What part of a lecture is an old woman kissing her cow 
like ?—The sillybuas. 


—The moor- 


is like a sportsman making a repast upon 
ire. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


A new edition of the late Dr. Willich’s Domestic En- 





by pages and men-at-arms, with gonfalons and 


eyclopxdia, edited by his son. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels in the West : Cuba, with Notices of Porto 
Rico and the Slave-Trade, by D. Turnbull, 8vo, 15s.— 
Icones Plantarum; or, New and Rare Plants, by Sir 
W. J. Hooker, Vol. II. 8vo. 28s,—Remarks on the Diffi- 
culties of Commuting Manorial Rights, by R. Bray, Esq. 
1s.—Treatise on the Causes and Consequences of Habitual 
Constipation, by J. Burne, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—A Manual on the 
Bowels, by J. Black, M.D. 12mo. 5s. 6d.— Memoirs of 
Robert Spence, Bookseller of York, by R. Burdekin, 
2d edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Cochrane’s Library of Scot- 
tish Divines: Hugh Binning’s Works, Vol. Il. 12mo. 
5s. — Historical Records of the British Army: First 
or Royal Dragoons, 8vo. 8s.— Camp and Quarters, by 
Major J. Patterson, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Hours of Sor- 
row, 2d edition, square, 2s. 6d.—Protestant Ascendancy 
Vindicated, by Rev. T. D. Gregg, 12mo. 4s.— The Side- 
real Heavens, by T. Dick, 12mo. 10s. 6d.— Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer’s Pilgrims of the Rhine, new edition, 8vo. 2ls.— 
Prometheus Britannicus, f.cap, 2s.—C. White’s First 
Instructions in Greek, 12mo, 2s.—The Prophet of the 
Caucasus, an Historical Romance, by E. Spencer, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/, 1ls. 6d.—Rev. W. Gresley’s Clement Walton, 
new edition, f.cap, 3s. — Jameson's ttish Dictionary, 
2d edition, revised by Johnstone, Part I. 4to. 17s. 6d.— 
The Mirror of the Graces, 12mo. 3s.— What is the One 
True Faith? 8vo. 4s. — Bodin’s Summary of History of 
England, by J. Duncan, 18mo, 3s.—Infant Poetry, by 
Baptist W. Noel, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—The Pathfinder ; or, the 
Inland Sea, by the Author of ‘“‘ The Pioneers,” &c. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. — Bridges’ Memoir of Miss J. 
Graham, 6th edition, 12mo. Gs.—The Clergyman’s Parish 
Book, by C. B. Tayler, 4to. 6s. —'The Young Woman's 
Own ang he! Esther Capley, 8vo. 12s.—Goodwin’s Re- 
demption Redeemed, new edition, 8vo. 12s,—The Merry 
Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham, edited by J. O. 
Halliwell, post 8vo. 1s.—Holloway’s General Dictionary 
of Provincialisms, 8vo. 12s, 6d.—Rome, its Wonders, &c. 
by Rev. J. A. Clark, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Travels in Mesopota- 
mia, Koordistan, &c. by J. B. Fraser, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s,.—~ 
The Hope of the World, and other Poems, by C, Mackay, 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—The Church Magazine, Vol, I. with 12 
portraits, 8vo. 7s. bd. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840, 
February. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday . | From 30 to 33 30°32 to 30° 
Friday -+- cere 33 30°33 ++ 
Saturday -- 22 
Sunday ---- 2° 
Monday 24 
“Tuesday -- 25 
Wednesday 26 
Wind, on the 


2 


ee 
30°49 
| ses, SF ae, ++ 3043 
morning of the 26th, éast, otherwise 


| north-east. 


On the 20th, and two following days, generally over- 
cast, small flakes of snow falling occasionally ; on the 23d, 
and two following days, generally clear; the 26th, over- 
cast. ‘The barometer has not been so high as on the 25th 
since the 20th of October, 1837. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





| 


| 


| 
| 


ould recommend that an application should — ng a 


|T 


| 
| 
| 





“+H.” asserts that he is “no anger oh we firmly 
believe him. He has also shewn us, by what he is pleased 
to call ‘* occular demonstration,” that he is no scholar. 
What is he then? Judging from the uncivil and un- 
provoked tone of his reply, we guess; but we are too 
courteous to 

—*‘ give our worst of thoughts 

The worst of words.” 

Royal Society. — In our No. 1204 we noticed that the 
noble President, the Marquess of Northampton’s first even- 
for the season would take place this evening. 
who enjoyed those delightful assemblages last year 
are not likely to forget a circumstance which promises so 
much of instruction and pleasure. 

rt of the Geological and Geographical meetings 
postponed till next week. 

We feel much obliged to the Editor of ‘* The London 
and Westminster Review” for the engravings designed 
for stamp letter-covers, which enrich their new Number. 

hey mad to us to be beautifully executed, wonder- 
fully minute, and very difficult of imitation. The price 
also, is inconceivably small. 

Artemise: French Voyage.—Reports from M. Laplace of 
21st June and 15th July, have been received by the Minister 
of the Marine. He hasentered into treaties with the King 
of Otaheite favourable to French commerce, and a Roman 
Catholic chapel was erecting at Honorara. On the 20th 
July, the Artemise was to sail for the coast of California, 
and thence visit Guyaquil, Lima, Valparaiso, and double 
ae Horn in the fine season, so as to reach France about 
April. 

Subscription Library.—We have seen, with satisfaction, 
the prospectus of a new subscription-library, on an exten- 
sive scale, and with an excellent arrangement, to meet 
the wants of a reading public. A number of subscribers 
have already come forward, and when 500 at three 
anne | per annum are enrolled, the establishment is to be 

ormed. Messrs, Ridgway in Piccadilly, and Mr. Fraser 
in Regent Street, are referees for necessary information, 

No. I. of Political Philosophy (Introductory Discourse), 
appears to us to be very judicious and temperate; and 
we look forward to the succeeding numbers with hopes 
‘of a «* Useful Knowledge” and popular publication. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 

ish Artists ry open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 


the Evening. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARN ARD, eam 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HREE EXHIBITIONS will take place 


at the Garden of the Society at Turnham Green on the 
following Saturdays; namely, May 16th, June 13th, July 4th. 
Fellows may obtain Twenty-four tickets each, for the admission 
of their friends, at this Office, price 3s. 6d. each, on or before 
April 7th, on which day the subscription booka for such tickets 
will be absolutely closed; and any Number price 5s. each after 
that day. All tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 10s, 
each. 21 Regent Street. 


BIRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY | 


ar he Ryall, Ben LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Classical Masi —, — + Maturin, M.A. Senior Fellow 
ing’ ‘Ga ollege. yee 
Commercial Master,—Mr, F. B. Ribbans, F.S.A. 
French Master. — Mons. Albites, M.A. te the University of Paris. 
Assistant Classical Master.—Mr. RibLans, Jun. of Trinity 


ista: Mr. Atkinson. 
Beaviee sy by the Commercial Master; Singing by Mr. 
“Grand den; and Dancing by Mr. ‘Parker. 
HIS ‘SCHOO I, has been established by a 
body of Proprietors, in order to provide for their Sons a 
liberal Education, in which the advantages of a Classical and a 
Commercial — should be combined, and from which the 


“RT-UNION.—The Subscription Liste for 
the current year will close in time to give the Prize- 
holders an early Selection from the Works in the Exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, of the Society of British Artists, and of the 
Societies of Painters in Water- C olours ; and before the closing of 
the British I are received, and Pros- 
ectuses may be had, at the t London and Westminster Bank, 38 
‘hrogmorton Street; an the Branch Offices of the same, 9 
Waterloo Place, Pall "Mall, 188 Oxford Street, 213 High Holborn, 
12 Wellington Street, Borough, and 87 High Street, Whitechapel; 
by Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and Co. Pall Mall East; by Messrs. 
Colnaghi and Puckle, Cockspur Street; by Mr. RK, Jennings, 62 
Cheapside; by Mr. Thomas Brittain, Collector, 17 Southampton 
a Euston Square; and by any Member of the Committee. 


RT-UNION. — The Subscribers of the 

r 1838-9 are informed that, for each Guinea sub- 

seribed, they ‘will receive, in August next, an impression from an 

Engraving by Lucas, of the Picture by F, R, Lee, R.A., pur- 
chased by the holder of the prize of £150. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


PAUL PERIWINKLE; OR, THE PRESS-GANG. 
On Monday, 24 of March, will be published, embellished with 
Two fine spirited Etchings by Phiz, price 1s. the new Number of 


HE ADVENTURES of PAUL PERI- 
WINKLE; or, The Press-Gang. 
This popular Work will be eegelexty published every Month, 
until fully completed in Twenty Numbers. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by 
all Booksetlers; also lent to read at all Circulating Libraries in 
Town and Country. 


DE FOE'S a4 OF COLONEL J: ACK. = 
On Monday, March 2, in 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of COL. 


JACK; being Vol. V. of the new edition of the Novels 
and Miscell Works of Daniel De Foe 








ig system of corporal p 
should be excluded. 

The Shares are 20/1. each, and may still be had of the Com- 
mittee. The possessor of one Share has the privilege of sending 
any number of his own sons, or of nominating one pupil, not 

ng his own son. Persons not Proprietors must obtain the 
nomination of a Proprietor, who has not used his nomination for 
his own family 

The ahates for each Pupil ie, 151. per annum, for instruction 
in all the usua of ogether 
with Greek, Latin, ten French, Drawing, Singing, and 
Dancing, including Stationary and Drawing Materials, but not 
printed Books. 

Pupils may Dine at the School (five days per week), on pay- 
ment of 8. ik annuum 

The Rev. C. H. Maturin and Mr. F. B. Ribbans receive Pupils 
of the nen a rders; Mr. Maturin at 45/. per Annum for 
Boys above Twelve Years of age, and 40/. for Boys under that 

; and Mr. Ribbans at 40 Guineas per Annum for Boys above 
Twelve Years of Age, anid 35 Guineas for Boys under that Age. 

The Committee have great pleasure in making public the 
following extract, from the Report of Dr, Jerrard, who con- 
eames the first Genera! Examination of the School in September 

ti— 

“From my previous knowledge of the character of your Prin- 
cipal I feit very confident that in any institution placed under 
his superintendence there would be much that was excellent; 
but I must say that the actual state of the School, within the 
short period of a and a half from the time of its first open- 

han lised the expectations which I had formed. 
formance of the Students in Classics, both in the upper 
and lower classes, was extremely creditable, especially when we 
take into account their ter and the number of subjects 
between which their attention fea been divided; while the 
ee which they evinced, Ay ny in extent and kind, of 
Geometry and Algebra, was such as is rarely to be met with in 
boys of their age, either in the publie or private schools of this 
country. And these observations I by no means confine to Neen 
clever boys; what I chiefly speak of is the general a of 
attainment, which struck me as being unusually high, a as 
affording proof, not only of the sound and philosophical nature 
of the method of teaching employed, but also of extreme pains 
and petasvering industry on the part of the masters.” 

The Second Quarter of the present year will commence on 

Upiondsy A ril the 6th, 
Every in ition may be obtained on application to the 
Honorary Secretary, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham 
.C. BARLOW, Honorary Secretary. 
Commitlee Room, Edgbaston, Feb, 29th, 





, 
ARNABY RUDGE.—An Adverthenent 
having appeared, signed by Messrs. Smithson and 
Mitton, Southampton Buildings, announcing that Mr. Charles 
Dickens is not at present eng: m the work under the above 
title, it is necessary, in a ineiben to Mr. Bentley, to state, that by 
an agreement, paler the hand of Mr. Charles Dickens, dated in 
February last, Mr. Dickens agreed to write the above work for 
Mr. Bentley, to be completed and delivered,to him by the first 
day of January then next; and also engaved not to commence or 
write any other work unti! the same should be completed, exc 
“* Nicholas Nickleby,” which is completed, and an annual publi- 
cation, in one volume, which has been abandoned, and a book to 
be published by Mr. Colburn, and edited by Mr. Dickens, which 
has been published, and that up to this time Mr, Dickens has 
not expressed his intention to setae to perform his agreement 
by writing the work in question 
ADLINGTON, GREGORY, FA ULKNER, ant FOLLETT, 
ford Row 


Hed 
*_* I certify the facts above caer to be tr 


OHN 8.G R EGORY. 
Bedford Row. 


Psi 24, 1840. 
T° . BOOKSELLERS and OTHERS. — 
Caution.—An Injunction having been obtained against 
certain parties for selling and dealing in the Foreign Editions of 
Boyer and Deletanville’s French and English, and English and 
French Dictionary, Booksellers and others are Cautioned not to 
P —iey a or es for ies — fore 
mediate legal proceedings wil en a =k 
otfending, By Order “pe Erect = ae —, 
Ave Maria Lane, London, Feb, ¢7th, ipt0. o> 








Het A — monthly, until the Series is completed 
18 vols, each sold separa’ yh 
London: Printed for Thomas Teugs 73 Cheapside. 


In the press, and be be published in the course of March, 
A e First Volume of a 
JISTORY ‘of ENGLAND during the 
saahanit of GEORGE the THIRD. 
y JOHN ADOLPHUS, Esq. 

The whole to ro completed in Kight large 8vo. Volumes, 
uniform with the last edition of Hume and Smollett. The three 
volumes which have already appeared, and passed through four 
editions, are much enlarged from more recent disclosures, and 
will Le continued, in regular succession, at intervals of about 
two months. Subscriptions for the whole at 5/.; or for the 
Volumes at 14s, each, continue to be received by 

John Lee, Bookseller, 440 West Strand. 


Fuss’s ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 


translated from the 3d edition, 8vo. In a few days. 


Al » v 
ITTER’S HISTORY of ANCIENT 
’ PHILOSOPHY, translated from the German. 
By A.J. W. MORRISON, B.A. Trin, Coll. Cambridge. 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 2/. 8. 

Vol, ILI. price 18s. may be had by the purchasers of the former 

volumes. Vol. 1V. which will complete the work, is in hand. 

Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and 113 Fleet Steset, Le London. 
nm Nonday next, the 2a of March, 


RNEST LTRAVERS, 


Beautifully enamel by Cattermole. 


Price 128. 4th edition, 
ON STRICTURE, PILES, and other 
DISEASES of the LOWER INTESTINE. 
Likewise, 
On Prolapsus, price 5s. 6d. 
By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the Infirmary for Fistula, and nomad Diseases of the 
Rectum, 38 Charterhouse Squa: 
Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane; and Wacey, ¢ Old Broad Street. 





n post 8vo, cloth, lettered, price 9s. 


I 
LORESTON ; or, the New Lord of the 


“(It isa volume which every man who is anxious to rescue our 
noble country from its domestic evils, and to place it on a founda. 
tion worthy of all its knowledge and eminence, literary, relis gions, 
political, and moral, shoul i] 
—Eclectic Review. 

“« Thisisa — able work, and calculated to do a great deal of 
good.” —Heral: 

FELIX BODIN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Price 2s, 6d.; cloth, lettered, 3s. 
ELIX BODIN’S SUMMARY of the 
oe rt pee LAND. Translated from the French 
By JONATHAN DUNCAN 
“ This little by oe an auxiliary to all other histories. Itis %0 
cheap, that all may purchase it; so brief, that all may study it.’ 
Joseph ee wen ee Lane, King William Street, City ; 
relic had of all Seskestion. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo: 
HE PROPHET of the CAUCASUS; an 
Historical Romance. 
y E, SPENCER, E 
Author of « Travels i in the Western Caucasus,” « Travels in 
Circassia, Krim Tartary,” &c. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Moris Lane. 
‘FRASER'S MAGAZINE, 1830-40. 
TWENTY VOLS. 
IN NUMBERS cccccesccccece £710 0 
— CLOTH «+--+ 810 0 
— HALF-BoUND CALF--+--- 10 0 0 
Mr. Fraser most fully solicits to the above. 
The original cost was Fifteen Pounds in Numbers. 
215 ania Street. 








NEW seated SCY ILLUSTRATE ED b BY PHIZ AND 
LLRAY THE YOUNGE 
No. 11. for March, price 1s. “Oa. 
HE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
CHARIVARI, and COURRIER DES DAMES: a Pro- 
us in Politics; a — in Literature; and a Butterfly in 
the fe World of Bon T 
Davie Diddledoft, Ghsstee I. (Illustration.) 
The ‘Tendencies of Socialism, with some Account of its 
Founder. 
Songs of the Troubadours, No. II. — Love’s Dialectics, a 
Chanzo. 
Lord Brougham’s T’ lati 
with an Analysis of the Oration. 
The Fatal-Winning; or, a Night on the Pyrenees. 
Painters of Spain. 
hiaud’s “Count Eberstein.” 
Ireland. 
Letters <ce the Argentine Republic, No. II. by a Victim of 
the Blocka 


of D h 





on the Crown, 
The 
A Gleam of Sunshine for 





ies, applied to the House of Commons. 
Cupid ae Payohe, a Sonnet. 
Political Portraits, No. 1I.—The Right Hon. the Lord 
Monteagle. (Lilustration.) 
mY, harivari: —Courrier des Dames—Stanzas for Music—The 





c angie’ . hy Volume, price Six 
cond Volume of th 
WORKS OF sik” ‘ i BULWEK, BART. M.P. M.A. 
. , Also, the First Volume, 

Rienzi ; the last of the Roman Tribunes. 
Beautifully illustrated by Maclise and Creswick. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. Stationers’ Court; Bell and Bradfute, Kdinburgh; J. Cum- 
ming, Dublin. 


On the Ist of March wil! be published, price 1s. (to be completed 
in sae Monthly Parts), No. II. of an entirely original Work, 


ue COMIC NOVEL; or, Downing 
Street and the Days of eserin. 


YNX 
With many Illustrations ie 7 Styles by the Artists’ Fan 


“A novel of life, not pala. "het not the title of Downing 
Street mislead society; but let not society imagine it is at all out 
of place.”—Lynz, 

London: H. Baillidre, 219 Regent Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


3 vols. post 


HE F LYING DUTCH. MAN; a Legend 
of the High Seas. 
By the Author of “ Cavendish,” “ Paul Periwinkle,” &c. 
The 2d edition, revised. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Chenpelde. 





ROYAL MARRIAGE SERMON. 

SERMON on the above Auspicious 
Event, delivered in St. Mark’s Church, Liverpool, on 

the 16th inst. with an Address to the Deluded and Disaffected. 

y the Rev. Doctor E. TIGHE GREGORY, 
Chaplain te His Exceliency Viscount Ebrington, fe. &e. 
Author of “ ene Sermons,” ‘ Sketches of the Marquess 
of Anglesea and veg et 's Viceroy »” Ser. 
gions on Universal Be 
Ridgway, Piccadilly; M Millikie, , Dublin, 











rivilege—La Providenza—Saint Valentine—Chit- 
Chat about the Opera—Selected Songs from the French, No. II. 
—Sonnet—Supplicium Vestalis—Literary Notices—Drama, and 
Musio—Fine Arts, &c. &c. 

o. I, is reprinted, and may be had of all Booksellers, and at 
the Libraries. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


THE NEW VOLUME.— F.cap 8vo. price 6. extra 
cloth boards. 
N BEES, their MANAGEMENT and 
ECONOMY, —The NATURALIST’S LIBRARY; 
ducting by Sir William Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E. So. being Vol 
XXV1. BEES, embellished with upwards of Thirty Plates, 
Coloured from Nature, with Memoir and Portrait of Huber. 

It contains, besides an ample account of British and Foreign 
Honey Bees, their M nd E. ,afull history ofthe 
Humble Bee and its varieties, described by the Rev. James Duncan, 
andilinsssates with Drawings, made expressly for this volume, by 
J, O. Westwood, Esq. Secretary to the Entomological Society 
London, whose pencil, unrivalled in this department, is now for 
the first time devoted to this work. 

Any of the preced ng volumes inay be had separately, 
rice 6s. each. 
Fleet Street, London; W.H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
Curry and Co. Dublin; and all Booksellers. 





S. Highle: 
ma 





To be completed in a Momhiy Parts, price 2s, 6d. each. 


_ 
[euustRations of BRITISH COS- 
UME, from the earliest to the present period. Drawa 
and Etched by Leopold and Charles Martin. Each Part to con- 
tain we al Illustrations. Printed on superfine plate paper, 4to 
super roy 
30 ‘Allsop Terrace, New Road, London, 


THE ART OF DINING, &e. 
pur ORIGINAL; consisting of Essays on 


whatever is most interesting and important in Religion 
and Politics, in Morals and Manners, and in our Habits and 
Customs. 

By the late THOMAS WALKER, M.A. 
Barrister-at-law, and one of the Poliee Mogistrates of the 
Metropolis. 
4th edition, 8vo. cloth, price 8. 
nm: Henry Henshaw, #50 Strand. 
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DVICE to MOTHERS on the MAN. 
AGRMANS T of their OFFSPRING. 
By PYE HENKY CHAVASSE, M.R.C.S. 

«Those who are Renner with the care of the Yising race will 
derive great benefit from the advices contained in this very sen- 
sible and well- a volume. leyau Methodist Magazine, 

Lon: a Legeen, Orme, and Co, 


Dedicated. by permission, to H, R.H, the Duchess ¢ tot, 
. 
RINCE ALBERT’S POETR and 
MUSIC, 

Mr. Colburn has the honour to announce that he has this day 

ublished ‘* Songs and Ballads,” written and set to music by the 
Prince an and Ernest. Translated from the German 

. RICHARDSON, Esq. of the British Museum, 
ak ath S of “The Life and Writings of Korner.” 

Imperial 4to. containing fourteen Songs and forty-two pages 
of Music, with a beautifully engraved Portrait of Prince Albert, 
price 12s. : 

Also, by authority, 


Memoirs of Prince Albert and the House of 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with — — numerous Plans of Battles, , 


HE LIFE of "FI ‘ELD-MA RSHAL the, 
DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By Major B. JACKSON and Capt. C. ROCHFORT SCOTT, 
« One of the most valuable military biographies extant."”—U. 8. | 
Gazette, 
Leadon: Longman, Orme, 4 and Co. 


(pp- 60) price 1 Is. 
ONSIDERATION S on the STATE of | 
the LAW regarding MARRIAGES with a DECEASED | 
WIFE'S SISTE 
Bya ~» ER of the Middle Temple. 
London: no Orme, aud Co. 


| 

H Merriegs Act, 5th and 6th Wm. IV. c. 54; 
commonly called Lord Lyndhurst’s Act. — Parties aggrieved Se | 
the above Act, which prohibits Marriages with a Deceased W. = 3 
Sister, are earnestly solicited to e in an end now | 


making to obtain its repeal. The prohibition has no foundation 








Sasony. By Frederic Shoberl, Esq. 2d edition, revised, with 


additions, in 1 vol. post 8vo. (of nearly 300 pages) with a fine Por- | 
{ 


trait of Prince Albert, price only 5s. 6d, bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Mariborough Street, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
In2 large vols. 8vo, with a separate Appendix by Major Sabine, 
and upwards of Sixty fergie by Landseer, Maps 7) 
Arrowsmith, &c. price 2/, 18s, boun’ 


hed * AGES of the. ‘BEAGLE and | 
ADVE 


NTURE, under the command of Captains =! 
and Fitz Roy. 


For an account of this important work see an article in the last 
“Quarterly Review,” which concludes with the following 
wouls: — 
interesting narratives of voyaging that it has fallen to our lot to! 
notice, and which must always aad a distinguished space in 
the history of scientific navigatior 

Honey Colburn, Publisher, li . Great Marlborough Street. 
NEW WORKS, 
Printed for —- Orme, and Co. 


N ACCOUNT of PRICES, and of the} 

State of the Circulation in 1838 and 1839 ; with Remarks 

on the Corn Laws, and on some of the ie Ey oe in 
our Banking System. By T . Tooke, Esq. F 


UBA and PORTO. ‘RICO. By D. Turn- | 


bull, Esq. 8vo. with a lis. 


HE Rev. SYDNEY "SMITH’S WORKS, | 


Vol. IV. 8vo. 12s. 
Qs 


IV. 
the FINANCIAL CREDIT of such 
as have contracted PUBLIC DEBTS. 
Esq. 8vo. with Map, lis. 


Vv. 
ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Trans- 
Se lated from the French, 


VIL 
HE THEORY of HORTICULTURE ; 
or, an fal ra ge of | the er on which the Ope. 
rations of G By John Lindley, Ph. D, 
c. 8vo, with manbaas Illustrations, 12s. 
“Essential to the library of every gardener, young or old.”— 
Gardener's Magazine, 


HE SACRED. HISTORY of the 

WORLD, philosophically considered, in a Series of Let- 

ters to a Son. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 
New edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. . — 


AKEWELL'S NLRODUCTION 


GEOLOGY. 5th edition, enlarged, 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


by 





to 


IX. 
RACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL.! 
ROADS. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery Viewer, Memb. 
7 Civ. Eng, &c. ‘3d edition, 15 large Plates, &c. Sls. 6d. 


“ We confident! 
Civil Engineer. 


Sk H. PARNELL’S TREATISE on 
ROADS, 2d edition, 9 large Plates, 21s. cloth. 


“A standard book on a subject of universal interest.” —Civil 
Pili th 


y recommend it to the engineering student.”— 


NEW ut. L UST RA AT ED PERIODICAL. 
ith Sixteen VORLI price 10d. the 
ITERARY WORLD (Part XI.), a 

c urnal of Popular Information and Entertainment. 
onducted by John Timbs, Eleven Years Editor of The Mirror.” 
ingravings: The Three South-American Indians, exhibiting 

- Regent Street—Scott Column, Glasgow—N ovelties in London | 
Fate Architecture—Seat of the War in India: Fortress of 
elat—and eleven others. 
Vol. 1. with Sixty-six ate pete 5s.6d. Also Weekly, 

wopence 
George Besse, Holyweil Street, Strand. 


dean oe oy Ss 8 LECTURES. 
‘ols. 8vo. price 
ECTURES on MODERN HISTORY, 
rom the I t f th 
aldeeAamie ee of the Northern Nations to the Close 
y WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Professor of Modern History in the + University of Cambridge. 
William Pickering, London; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge, 


—‘* Here we close an imperfect notice of one of the most | 


of the STATES of the NORTH AMERICAN UNION | 
By Alexander ‘Trotter, | 


by Miss Holland. 2 vols. f.cap 


either in religion or morality, and cannot be supported upon any | 
ground of rational expediency. 
Apply to A. B., care of Messrs. Wilson and en ag 


en 
MISS er, a. WORK. 


ECORDS. "of "REAL LIFE. 
By Miss H. PIGOTT. 
Revised by the late JOHN GALT. 
** Mr, Galt adopted Miss Pigott’s MS, with intense interest. 


| The preface and notes were the last efforts of his mental powers.” 


—Intsoduction. 

“The author having moved in the best circles of society, and 
travelled a good deal on the Continent, has in these volumes 
presented us with many pleasant reminiscences of her sojourn 
‘and associates, forming a miscellany in the way of light and 
polite literature which we can safely recommend to the upper 
| Classes for their entertainment.'’’—Literary Gazette. 

Bensdene and Otley, Publishers, Conduct Street. 


2 vols. post 8v 
PSHE REAL oan the IDEAL; 3; or, Illustra. 
tions of Travel. 

“The author appears to have fused down whole volumes of 
notes and journals into these pages, in which he not only passes 
in review all that he has seen or heard among the scenes in which 
he has moved, but supplies from the stores of a graceful and 
accomplished mind every thing which could be expected to illus- 
trate the 2 subject of his criticism. He has given, in fact, a sort of 
y of travel.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 





(57 Skinner Street, Snowhill.—Names wiil be y con- 
cealed, if desired, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW ais yl ATIONS, NOW READY. 


RS TROLLOPE’S WIDOW 
MARRIED. A Sequel to ** Widow Barnaby.” 

|3 M with Twenty-one humorous Jilustrations by K. W. Buss. 
| Il. 

{ MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
Lives of the Queens of England. 
With Anecdotes of their Courts. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 
Vol. I. price 8s, 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


Lady Jane Grey ; an Historical Romance. 
By the Author of « Royston Gower,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This work does honour to its author, and places him in a 
| front rank among the most eminent cultivators of this species of 
literature.” —Literary Gaz — 


| 
| 
| 


| . r . 

| Madame Malibran’s ,— and Letters. 

| With Notices of the Progress of the Musical Drama in England. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 


By the Baron Geramb. 
2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


v. 
| A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 


Vi. 
Woman and Her Master. 
By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 
| __ Henry’ Colburn, bonsai 13 <Svens Mariborough Street. 


LACK WOOD’s EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, for March, 1840. 
Contents :— 

I. The Plagiarisms of S. ‘I’. Coleridge— 11. Ode on the Mar- 
riage of the Queen of England. By B. Simmons—III. A Legend 
of Florence. By Leigh Hunt—1V. The Nameless Man—V. 
Literature in the Jungles—VI. To the Mocking Bird. By 
Alfred Pike—VII. Malachi— VIII. Jerusalem — IX. Ethical 
Sonnets. By R. M. Milnes—X. Proposed Oxford Picture-Galle- 
ries—XI. War with China, and the Opium Question—XII. Ten 
| Thousand a-Year, Part V.—XIII. Hymns of a Hermit. By 
' Archwus—X1V. The Vote of Confidence in Ministers. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, London. 


HE “MONTHLY CHRONICLE 


for March contains:—i. Lines written on the Night of 

the Queen’s Marriage—2. Progress and State of Parties—3, Leigh 

| Hunt's Legend of Florence—4. Notes of a ‘our in Northern Eu- 

rope, Part I.—5. Recent Novels; Marian, The Czar, — 
Sketches of Spanish a me No. 4; El Pastor—7. Some 

| lections of Childhood, No. 3—8. Influence of Eloquence on Eng 

lish Freedom, No. 2; Erskine and Curran: Libel Trials —9. 

Patent Privileges of ‘the London Theatres; ‘'omiins on the 

Drama—10. Inez de Castro, by J. E. Reade, <n Supply of 

Water to the Metropolis—12. Notices of New 

| A few copies remain of the Four Volumes of t the Monthly 

Chronicle from the c amongst others, 

ontributions from Sir E. L. ro Sir D. Brewster, Thomas 

| wage se Lardner, Count Pepoli, Professor Powell, Dr. Prichard, 

s. Jameson, Dr. Southwood Swith, Professor Phillips, Leigh 

ng Dr. Hodgkin, Colonel Mitchell, Dr. Mayo, Professor de 

,; Morgan, Mrs. Shelley, Colonel ‘Thompson, Dr. Stone, W. J. Fox, 





Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


REV. C. GIRDLESTONE’S SERMONS. 

COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 

2d edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

The First Series of Twenty Parochial 
mR, with ~ Appendix, containing Parochial Papers. 34 
edition, 12mo. 5s. 

3. The Second Series of Twenty Parochial 
Sermons, adapted to the Use of Families. With an Appendix, 
containing Helps for Family Devotion. 2d edition, 12mo. 5s. 

- The Third Series of Twenty Parochial 
Sermons. (For particular Occasions.) 12mo. 5s, 6d. 

5. Farewell Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of — 

By the Kev CHARLES “GIRDLES i M.A. 

Rector of Alderley, Cheshir 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 





HE PENNY SUNDAY READER. 
The Tenth Volume (for July to December, 1839), price 
2s. 9d. in cloth boards. 

This Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap 
Manual of Sunday went adapted to the sacred wenger of 
the Lord’s Day, es i with its d ional offices. 
It contains, also, Restneaus Papers, Sacred Poetry, original 
and selected ; Conca Extracts from eminent Divines, and Com 








Rivingtons, 8 St, Paul’s Pen caratte and Waterloo Place, 
11 Mall 

*,* The Volumes of this Work are included in the List of 
Books recommended by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Raowledge. 


HE TOURNAMENT | at EGLINTOUN 
CASTLE, Dedicated to the Earl of Eglinton. 

“As a record of the most splendid and chivalrous exhibition 
which modern times have produced, it is deserving a place on 
the drawing-room table of every man of taste and gallantry in 
the kingdom." —United Service Gazette. 

London: Hodgson and Graves, Pall Mall. 
Price 21, 2s. Plain; Besatifully C etonsed, 4l. 4s. 


8vo. price 12s. illustrated with 230 Woodcuts, 
LEMENTS of NAT URAL _ PHILO. 
SOPHY; being an Experi i to the 
Study of the he Sciences. 
GOLDING BIRD, M.D. F.L.S. F.G.8. 
me. on Natural Philosophy at Guy's Hospital. 

“This work teaches us the elements of the entire circle of 
natural philosophy in the clearest and most perspicuous manner ; 
light, magnetism, dynamics, meteoro! ogy, electricity, &c. are set 
before us in such simple forms, and so forcible a way, that we 
cannot help ovemseees their laws, their operation, and the 

remarkable phenomena by which they are accompanied or signi- 
. Asa volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the 
young, and as a work of genera! value to both age we cordially 
recommend it.”—Literary Gazette, December 7th, 1839. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


LIMPSES of the OLD WORLD; or, 
Excursions on the Céntinent, and in the Island of 
Great Britain. a vie, 


By th CLARK, 
Rector of St. poet 's Church, Philadelphia, United States. 
- post Svo. 148. cloth, lettered. 
“« ' There isa a bigh moral and intellectual bearing in the entire 
orthy alike of the scholar and the divine. Still 











| J. C. Loudon, R. H. Horne, Joseph Mazzini, Laman Blanct 
| Rovere Bell, &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


ir NHE ASIATIC JOURNAL for March 


will contain News from the several Presidencies of India, 
| to the latest dates, including—Particulars of the Capture of 
| Khelat, from official and private sources — Severe Conflicts be- 
tween Detachments of the retiring British Army and the Khybur 
Tribes— Advance of the Kussians upon Khiva— Unsuccessful 
Efforts of Dost Mahomed to obtain Support in the Transoxiana 
States — Further wpe 94 made at urnool—Excitement . 
the Deccan resp th Satt 
the Guicowar—Meeting “of the landholders’ Society at C alcutta 
—Hurricane at Coringa, and along the Madras Coast—General 
Order, conveying the Thanks of the Governor-general to the 
Army of the Indus—List of the British Officers employed with 
Shah Shooja’s Force— Suppression of the Slave-T'rade on the 
Coast of Arabia—Very copious News from C nine—negietar — 





every pensar sketch, on whatever subject it touches, is ani- 
mated and lively in the extreme, rendering it next to impossible 
to lay aside the work until every page has been devoured.” 


me by the same Author, lately arrived from the United KE. 


VHE CHRISTIAN KEEPSA 
This elegant Volume is edited by the Rev. J. A. — 
and contains a variety of deeply interesting contributions from 
the pens of the first American Authors. It is embellished with 
many beautiful Engravings. 15¢. Morocco elegant, gilt leaves. 


* P 
OME, its WONDERS, and its WOR. 
SHIP. A Narrative of Scenes which passed under the 
eye of the mn J. A. Clark, during his late Visit to that City. 
d fro: i of the Oid World. 
~ on 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, toehened 
%_% A little work unfolding scenes of deep interest. 

«« Mr. Clark proceeded to the eternal city, where he resided long 

enough to enable him, with his keen observation, vivid pen, and 
I, classical, and other knowledge, to furnish one of the 








taining Government Orders, Courts-martial, A hip- 
ping, Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Home Miscellaneous Mat. 
ters — The omg gone at the India House — Deposition of the 
Raja of Sattara, &c. 





London: Wm. 1. ” Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 





most interesting sketches of all that pertains to its present and 
past history, that has seen the light in this or any other country.” 
—Evangelical. 

Samuel Bagster and Sons, Paternoster Row, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





“KEITH eS meee pte = — 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER ; or, 


the whole Art of conrad bape a Hens and 1 Compre. 
hensive Treatise on Practical pane 
the Use of Schools, and Persons g, Gauging, 


Surveying, &c. 
By THOMAS KEITH. 
Corrected and enlarged by SA MUEL MAYNARD. 
Longman and Co.; Rivingtons; Hamilton and Co.; Duncan 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Sherwood and 
Co.; Cowie and Co.; Houlston and Co. ; sf Ro. ith, Elder, and Co. ; 
M. Taylor; and Wilson and Sons, Yor 











HOMER'S ILIAD, WITH ga NOTES, BY THE 
EV. W. TROLL 


2d edition, improved, in lv 
MHPOY ‘IAIA®. 


ol, 8vo. price 18s. boards, or 


» bound, 
The Iliad of Homer, 





Not e 
and \Cnstioas, the Mythology and 


chiefly from the Text | of ‘Heyne, with ourtees 8 English 
th ; 


ateaties of the Heroic Ages; 


and Preliminary Observations on Points of va Interest and 


Importance connec 


with Homer and his Writings. 


y the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly One of the 
Masters on 's Hospital. 





J.,G., F., and J. Rivin 
Co.; Duncan and Co.; 


nd Co. ilton and 
hittaker and Co.; Siniphin and Oe3 


Fellowes; and E.P. Williams. 


In 8¢0. price 10s. 64, in Seante, the 2d edition of 
ECTURES onthe PROPHETICAL 
OFFICE of the CHURCH, viewed relatively to Roman- 


ism and Popular Protestan 
B H 


tism. 
N HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College, aoe Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, 


Jip Gry Fey 
Waterloo itaee: Pall Mall; 


d J. a... St. Paul's Churchyard, and 


and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


Also, by the same Author, 


Lectures on Justification. 


A 
Parochial Sermons. 
8vo, 10s, 6d, each. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


d, 
, New editions, 4 vols. 


THE M ARCH NUMBER, 
ENT ‘LE Crown (with Four Va AA of 


EY’S 


p RL. tak z = 


Mr. Ainsworth'’s Guy Meme 
with an Illustration by George 
Cruikshan 

The Herdsman, byP. M‘Teague, 
Author of “¢ The Spalpeen” 

The — Girl of Castel Cuil- 

by Lady Georgiana Ful- 


rton 
Izaak Walton and his Friends, 
by Edward Jesse 
The. ieeaations a Story of| 





Cols > Clink, “by Charles Hooton 
The Monks o f Ol d 


ich M 


an 
Literary Portra' 
Hi M 


MISCELLANY, 


Se onaie AINSWORTH, Esq. 


ains— 

The Bagman’s Dog, by Thomas 
Ingoldsb. 

The Hair and Beard, as fash- 
ioned by Politicsand Religion, 
at os Periods. By Charlies 


Mac! 
Mr. Trickett Donks, by Alfred 
eo With an Illustra- 


tio 
St eaves Thorn, by the Author 


of “ Valentine Vox,” with an 
Illustration by George Cruik- 


No. VI. W. 
ll, Author of 





handG Men, 
by J. Hamilton ee i 


a 
** Stories of Waterloo,” 


c. c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





post 8vo. bound, price 7s. 6d. 


HE HOPE of the 
Poem: 


WORLD, and other 


8. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington treet. 


a AND NAVY. 
¢ March Number of the 
NITED "SERVICE JOURNAL, and 
NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, Contains, 


among other important Papers— 
The Military Catastrophe of the 


Capt. J. C. Rose’s South Ant- 
arctic Expedition 

Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of Modern E, 

Anecdote of the 40th 
in the Pyrenees 

Colonel Pasley’s 
Spithead, with a 
Lear hs the 


iment) 
rations at 


e 


Carlist War, related by a Span- 
ish Carlist Officer 

Remarks on Military Bridges, 
with an Account of Colone) 
Macintosh’s Pontoons 


Porter's Improved Anchor 
lew to the|Memoir of the Services "of the 
Sir Robert 


late rt 








reck of th 
Royal G 


England's ‘Wooden Walls — the 
jetory. No. IIT. 
Notes from Canada. By Bugle 
Memoirs of Edward Costello, 
K.S.F. Continued 
Nights on the Fo’ Casto. By 
ward Howard, E: » Author 
of “ Rattlin the 


Cy 
A Word to Prince Albert on his 
Promotion 
War with China, and Storming 
of ay 


No, XXV. for March, of the 
EW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
SCOTLAND, containing Part of the County of Aber- 
deen, with Ma 
William Biatkwood and Sons, ~~ / a and T. Cadell, 





Price 5s. with Three coloured Sections of the Mineral Field of 
Muirkirk, Ayrshire, No. XLVIII. for March, of 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and Prize Essays of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
William Blackwood and — Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 


Price 2s. 
UPPLEMENT to the INTRODUCTION 
to the ATOMIC THEORY, comprehending a Sketch of 
certain a and Discoveries bearing upon the genera! Prin- 
ciples of Chemical Philosophy which have been brought into no- 
tice since the Publication of that Work. Prefaced by some Re- 
marks on oh projected Reforms in Academical Education. 
ARLES DAUBENY, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
See of Chemistry and Botany, Oxford, 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


N EW BOOKS just published by 
Mr. MURRAY. 





Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of 


Euro 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 
4 vols, 8vo, 3/. 


Il. 
The Earl of Dudley’s Letters to the Bishop 
of Llandaff. 


Bvo. 10s. 6d. 


Ill. 
Milman’s History of Christianity. 
8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
IV. 


Lord Mahon’s History of England. 


Anew oaie 3 vols. Svo. 36s, 


Hungary and yn 


By John Paget, Esq. 88 ee 2 vols. 8v0. 30s. 


Milman’s Poetical Works. 
First complete edition, 8 vols. f.cap 8vo. 18s, 
VII. 
Hope’s Essay on Architecture. 
3d edition, with pee 100 Plates. Koyal 8vo. 2. 


Correspondence of ae Ries Lord Chatham, 
Vols. I1]. and 1V. completing the Work. 8vo. 18s. each. 
IX. 

Austria. 


By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq. 
2 vols. Svo, 248. 


X. 
Arago’s Life of James Watt. 
Translated, with eon, by J. P. Muirhead, Esq. 


‘0. Be, 
xi, 
LIEUT. NEWBOLD'S ACCOUNT OF 


Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


XI, 
Spain under Charles IT. 


y Lord Mahon. 8vo, &¢. 6d. 
In a few days, 


I. 
Ranke’s History of the Popes. 


Translated by Sarah Austin. 3 vols. 80. 


IL. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
Sir Samuel onl 


3 — maha 





rith all the Na 
With all the Naval and Saiticary 


Intelligence of the Month. 


sential Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great ntti Street. 


Edited by | THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


ch 


e Mar 
(CoLpurn's. NEW MONTHLY 


Number o! 


MA. 


GAZINE and HUMORIST, contains— 


FathersandSons. By the Editor 
Prince Albert's Poetry and M usic 
The Fairy’s Wand; a Tale of; 
Windsor Park in the Days of| 
a Monarch. ByCapt. 


jarryat 

TheChalet in the Alps. By the 
Countess of Blessington 

Nimrod in France 

A Chant of the Day, in Two) 


he Hante ter’s Sense. By the 
Old Forest 


a te Row Conspiracy, 


rhe Widow Married. By Mrs. 
Trollope. With Two "yhus. 
trations by Buss 
e Adventures of Khodadad. 
on. C. F. Savill 
The Life ona Times of Peter 
Pr wil College Scout and 


Specimens paf German Lyric Po- 
a: Pd J. HK. Merrivale, 





Henry Colburn; "Publisher, | 


3 13 Great Maviborowgh Street. 





In vo. 5th edition, price 9s. 6d, clot! 
R. KIDD’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE—the Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Physical Condition of Man 
William Plokering, Publisher, Chancery | Lane. 


ANT’S CRITICK of PURE REASON, 


translated from the German. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


HE SCIENCE of DRAWING;; being a 
Progressive Series of the {OWARD. Bea Forms of Nature. 
By FRANK HOWARD, E 
Part I. human oe F.cap 8v0. with Sixteen Plates, 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


Lately published, 
Part I. Trees. Part II. Animals. 





Price 42. each 


In 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth boards, the 7th edition of of 


v | ‘HE v. WILLIAM WHEWELL’s 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISE—Astronomy and Genera 
Physics, considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, with Plates, the 4th e edition. of. 
IR CHARLES BELL’S BRIDGR. 
WATER TREATISE—the Hand: its Mechanism ang 
Vital Endowments, as evincing Design 
Witiiom Pickering, Chancery Lane. 
In 2 aie: f.cap 8vo. with a Portrait, price 10s. Cre 
ISHOP TAYLOR’S RULE and EXER. 
CISE of HOLY sa teapig and DYING. A new edition 
uniform with Herbert's Wor . 
William Pickering, "Publisher, Chancery Lane, 





n f.cap 8vo0, PR 6s. cloth, 
HE HOLY and PROFANE STATE. 
By THOMAS FULLER, D.D. 
Author of * The r, ha History,” * Worthies of England,” &e, 
Also, by the same Author, 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times, Good Thoughts 

in Worse Times, with Mixed Contemplations in Better Times, 

Recently published, in 18mo. with a Portrait, price 5s, 

Fuller’s History of the Holy War. In f.cap 
8vo. Nearly ready. 

_Witiea Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


Part t IV. containing the Metals, 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
ROFESSOR GRAHAWM’S ELEMENTS 
of CHEMISTRY, including — Jehan tees of the Sci- 
ences in the Arts. Parts 1, II. III. up in 1 vol. 9s, 
London: H. Bailliére, 219" Riasat Street. 


A new and cheaper edition, carefully revised, § 8vo, 14s, 
UTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; or, a Criti. 


cal Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
various Greek Words and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and other 
Greek Writers. Translated and edited, with Notes and Indices, 
B e Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE, A.M 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





he New Number of _ fam 
HE METROPOLITAN 


for March will contain, among others, the following 
hee = Papers: — 
1 emoirs of an a Exile.| 8. 
"Written by Himse 
. » Poet. By Leigh Cliffe, | 


5 The: ‘Note-Book -: G Irish! 10, 
Barrister. No, X {1h 
The Woodland Brook. By, 
Mrs. Abdy. | 

. Public Punishments and Po-; 
lice Reports. No. II. 

3. Flowers for a Grave. 
Major Calder Campbell. 

. — (eaten es By Abbott 


Italy. By an Exile. 

9. A Pilgrimage from Fontain- 
bleautoScotland. By Miss 
Harriott Pigott. 

Pillar of Siva. 

Trust in God. By Mrs. Ed- 
ward Thomas. 

2. A Lesson in Dancing, anda 
Clerical Dancing- Master. 
13, The Polish Exile. By Mrs. 
Crawford. 
“| Reviews, Notices of New Works, 
Literary Intelligence, 
c. &ce 
or and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; tor Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





Price 6s, 6d, boards, 
ORD E 
_ By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Also, price 6s, boards, 
Paracelsus. A Poem. 
By Robert Browning. 
Eaward Moxon, Dover Street 


ost Svo. price 2s. 
OUGH POETICAL SKETCHES 
some POLITICAL CHARACTERS. 
Edited by DIGGORY MOLE, F.W. S. &e. &e. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit & Bevest. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
Victoria aud Her People ; or, the Covenant. 
Bya Mouner of One of the Inns of Court, 


A Poem. 





of 


In a pocket vol. price 4s. in cloth, | and lettered, 
HE CURATE'S MANUAL, with Refer. 
e to the Sick and Dying. From the Latin of the Rev. 
JOHN STEARNE, Vicar of ‘I — in the Seventeenth Century. 
With —_— notgme and selected, 
KIRBY 1 TRIMMER, A.B. 

Curate ot Mahon Norfolk; formerly of St. Alban Ha! 1, Oxford; 

and Author of Conversations on the Thirty-nine Articles.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


IL. price 4s 
ILLS’ HISTORY of BRITISH 


wre with Notes and Illustrations, and Continua- 
tion a! me tory. 
By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A, F.R.S. 


Boden os aan of Sanscrit, University of Oxford, &c. &c. 
The work will consist of 8 vases 8vo. to be published 


n suce’ 
London: M ee and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street (late Parbury 
and Co.); L. A. Lewis, 125 Fleet Street. 





Printed by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Ham 
mersmith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pullin’s 
Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, “Printers, 
at oo Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, in the said County; and published by WILLIAM 
ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of aanee 13 South Molton Street, 
in the Parish of Saint Geor, e, Hanover Square, in the County 
aforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZETT OFFICE, oper 
7 Wellington Street, Waterloo eng \ umes in the se 
County, on Saturday, February 29th, 1840. 





